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TROUBLE OVER GERMANY 


HE political squall which has blown up in France over the 

Six-Power Agreement on Germany published on Monday, and 
the widespread German protest against those same agreements, 
cannot be dismissed as just One more demonstration of French 
dissatisfaction with anything less than one hundred per cent. security 
and of German disappointment that Germans had no voice in the 
determination of the form of the future West German Government. 
News of the general character of the agreements has been leaking 
out for weeks, it has been quite clear that the news was firm, and 
all the published text has done is to confirm in detail what was 
known in outline already. The French negotiators in London fought 
hard and secured very far-reaching concessions. Two of the main 
provisions of the agreement—that there shall be an international 
control of the key industries of the Ruhr and that the future Govern- 
ment of the West German State shall be federal in form and chosen 
only after a Constituent Assembly has met—would certainly not 
have got British and American agreement six months ago. The 
undertaking that American troops will not be withdrawn from 
Germany until the peace of Europe is secured may not be enough 
to satisfy all French seekers for security, but it is something of an 
achievement for their negotiators to have got so much. It is there- 
fore difficult to escape the conclusion that General de Gaulle’s long 
attack on the Government, and many other parts of the chorus of 
disapproval, have more to do with the internal politics of France 
than with the polity of Europe. 

It is also necessary to sift the wheat from the chaff in the German 
protest. True as it is that it would have been more tactful to have 
allowed the Germans an immediate say in the new control of the 
Ruhr than to have postponed their participation until some vague 
future date, and reasonable as it is for Herr Arnold, the Prime 
Minister of North Rhine-Westphalia (whose sincerity is not in doubt) 
to argue that the only really stable political system is the one which 
has willing German support, yet the fact remains that the new 
agreement gives the Germans much more than seemed even re- 
motely possible when the talks began. It is expressly provided that 
the Ruhr arrangement does not involve the political separation of 
The function of the new authority will be 
simply to allocate coal, coke and steel between German consump- 


tion and export. As to the firm statement of the six Powers that 
the form of government of Western Germany must be federal, the 
Germans must surely realise that that was inevitable. It is significant 
enough that they themselves do not suggest that there should be 
immediate centralisation, but only that the matter should be left open. 

No doubt after the first outcry there will be a period of calm 
and realism in both France and Germany. There is nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with the London Agreement. Nor is there anything 
in it which cannot be modified in the light of working experience 
except the underlying condition that Germany must never again 
be allowed to become an aggressive Power. Followed by measures 
to secure a stable currency (the need for which is even recognised 
by the Russians though they will no doubt be displeased with the 
method of getting it), the agreement could lead to a new phase of 
stability and prosperity. There is room for the modification of the 
clauses which are not readily acceptable to France and Germany. 
There is even room for the Russians, if they wish to come in. But 
progress is only possible if both the French and the Germans refrain 
from reading into the agreements threats and insults which are not 
there. 


Cease-fire in Palestine 


Unless there is a last-minute hitch the four weeks’ truce in Palestine 
comes into effect early on Friday. For this achievement Count 
Bernadotte deserves the thanks of the whole world ; his tact and 
firmness have reinforced the elements of common-sense in both 
the Arab and Jewish camps, which have recently been in danger 
of becoming swamped by the intransigence of public opinion behind 
the lines. The next stage of the mediator’s task is a double one 
—to ensure that the truce is not broken and to prepare the way for 
a new agreement to come into effect after the truce comes to an end. 
He will have under his direct authority a number of American, 
Belgian and French officers, who will be able to investigate the charges 
of truce-breaking which are certain to arise on either side, and 
presumably he may count on the authority of the President and 
Government of Israel, as well as of the Arab Prime Ministers, to 
check any attempts at clandestine manoeuvring for military advan- 
tage. If the four weeks elapse without an open return to 
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warfare there will be a very good case for giving the political 
status quo in Palestine a more permanent sanction. There are, of 
course, enormous difficulties in the way of such a solution. The 
Jews would have to give up some of the territory which the United 
Nations offered them, and the Arabs would have to accept the 
prospect of a Jewish State building up its wealth and population 
on their western seaboard. But, however distasteful this may be 
for them, it is hard to see how they can hope to stop it. Nobody 
can pretend that any of the Arab armies, except the Arab Legion of 
Transjordan, has shown even the minimum of efficiency necessary 
for waging an offensive war, and King Abdullah would probably be 
content to devote his energies to restoring civil government to those 
parts of Palestine which the Arab Legion now occupies. In this 
task he might be joined by the Iraqis, so that an enlarged Hashimite 
kingdom might emerge as the bulwark against further Zionist expan- 
sion. Egypt, having occupied the Negev, will probably hold on to it. 
There are possibilities here making for peace.’ The forces in favour 
of war are still strong, but if Britain and America can use their 
influence in his support, Count Bernadotte may yet be able to 
succeed where so many others have failed. 


Mr. Taber versus The World 


Representative Taber, the Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the United States House of Representatives, who first 
promoted the move by that committee to reduce Marshall Aid funds 
for the next twelve months by 25 per cent. and then got the House 
itself to endorse the cut, confirmed his own reputation as a 
reactionary and an isolationist, inspired some harsh American 
strictures on the House of Representatives as a body, underlined an 
element of uncertainty in the working of the European Reco- 
very Programme, and even shook world confidence in American 
promises. That is enough damage for the time being. It is likely 
to be repaired. With nearly half his colleagues in the House against 
him, to say nothing of a probable majority in the Senate, the whole 
of the Administration, all the responsible Press and a majority of 
public opinion, even Mr. Taber might beg:n to wonder whether in 
trying to cut an authorised sum of $5,300 million for twelve months 
to $5,055 million for fifteen months he is doing his clear duty as a re- 
presentative of the American people. Nevertheless the incident cannot 
be dismissed out of hand. In the first place, although the main cut 
may be restored after consultation between the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committee, some of the many petty disabilities which 
Mr. Taber and his friends tacked on to their Bill may survive. More 
important, this demonstration may bring to a head the latent struggle 
between the Senate and the House whereby the House’s power of the 
purse has lately been more and more used to weaken the Senate’s 
control of foreign policy. Nor should the beneficiaries under E.R.P. 
fail to learn their lesson. The struggle over the amount and use of 
appropriations is likely to be continuous in the next four years. 
Great patience will be required while the more conservative citizens, 
and perhaps even the United States Constitution itself, catch up with 
the most enlightened proponents of the new American foreign policy. 


Farewell to Benes 


What secrets lie hidden behind Dr. Benes’ letter of resignation 
we shall very likely never know. That will depend on whether he 
remains in Czechoslovakia or decides to live abroad—if, indeed, 
which is highly doubtful, he is permitted to leave the country. No 
doubt his health is bad ; when the mind is sick the body seldom fails 
to react. But, equally, no one is likely to believe that bad health is 
the reason for the resignation. Ever since the coup of last February, 
when power was seized by a minority threatening force, and fully 
prepared to use force if necessary, the position of the President, 
whose belief in a democracy deciding by free vote is part of the 
fibre of his being, was manifestly untenable. The only question was 
when his resignation would come. He had, no doubt, to make the 
racking choice between staying in the hope of exercising a moderating 
influence and breaking summarily all association with an administra- 
tion to which he could accord neither respect nor confidence. He 
has chosen the latter course after full deliberation, and few outside 
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Czechoslovakia will doubt the wisdom of his choice. With him goes 
the last link with the Czechoslovakia which from 1919 to 194g 
evoked the admiration of the world. There were the two grea 
founders of the State, Thomas Masaryk and Eduard Benes ; there 
was the later association, equally fruitful, between Benes and Jap 
Masaryk. All three cared profoundly for freedom. All three 
followed their ideals unswervingly. How death came to Jan Masaryk 
is still unknown, but his end may in a sense be less tragic than Beney 
survival ; for nothing could be more bitter to the President in his 
remaining years than to see the cafgntry which he guided to prosperity 
and freedom fall under Communist domination through external 
pressure. But at least he may be assured—if the assurance can ever 
reach him—that a world which has always held him in honour holds 
him in high honour still. 


Improvement in Greece 


There is something to be said for breaking away from the custom 
that Greece only gets into the news when the news is bad. It is stil] 
much too early to expect the total dispersal of such a peck of troubles, 
but lately nearly all the news from Greece has been good. At last 
the Greek army’s offensive against the rebels is producing tangible 
results, which can now hardly be upset overnight by new infiltrations 
from the north, Morale is stiffening throughout Greece, from the 
remotest military outpost to the centre of government in Athens, 
American arms and advice have no doubt helped on the military side, 
economic life has benefited both from Marshall aid and from the 
general slackening of tension, and political circles have been inspired 
to new levels of responsibility. The notes recently addressed by the 
Greek Government to the Governments of those Balkan countries 
which have been concerned in the abduction of Greek children, and 
to the United Nations on the whole subject of relations between 
Greece and Albania, have been correct, moderate and—since there js 
no doubt as to where the right lies in these matters—forbearing. The 
recent prepared demonstrations that some of the children who were 
carried off to the north to be educated on Communist lines are now 
living in reasonably sanitary conditions do nothing to palliate the 
original crime. A United Nations special committee on the Balkans, 
plodding on as usual with its heartbreaking task, has pointed out 
that even where conditions in the areas upset by the Greek rebels 
were such as to make the removal of children advisable for 
humanitarian reasons, abduction without consultation with the 
proper international organisations was still not justified. In this, 
as in everything else, “ General” Markos and his followers are 
clearly in the wrong. It also appears from recent equivocal peace 
overtures made from his radio station that he is deep in trouble. 
There is still a flicker of hope for peace. 


Sweden Applies the Brake 


It is becoming plainer every day that the drift of the Scandinavian 
countries towards joint defence and closer association with the 
West is mainly being held up by the policy of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, and of the Foreign Minister, Hr. Unden, in particular. 
Norwegian pressure for the co-ordination of Scandinavian defence 
is constent and even anxious. In Denmark, too, there has been 
plenty of discussion of defence problems, but, in the absence of 
any consistent lead from Sweden, the only practical issue has been 
a measure for the formation of a home guard. But in Sweden 
vacillation is giving way to a growing determination by the Govern- 
ment to stick to the traditional policy of neutrality. If the only 
reason for this new move had been a wish to check the exaggerated 
current opinion that the Scandinavian countries are about to be 
invaded there might be something to be said for it. But it goes 
to the opposite extreme. Hr. Unden actually argued in an article 
in the Swedish Social Democratic Party’s official organ last week 
that because there had been no unprovoked and isolated attack on 
Sweden in the past century, the possibility could be ruled out 
He also suggested that the acceptance of a military 
guarantee from one set of Powers would be considered a hostile 
act by another set of Powers. So it would. But does Hr. Unden 
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really think that unwillingness to consider such a guarantee would 
in itself be a sufficient defence against Russian determination to 
spread the gospel of Communism everywhere ? Certainly the 
recent experience of Finland could not be regarded as a justification 
for a purely negative neutrality. The Finns escaped partly because 
they do not even seek military neutrality (if Russia is attacked thg 
Finns will aid her defence) and partly because the Russians know 
they can exert new pressure at any time they please. Swedish inertia 
will certainly not alter Russian policy. What Hr. Unden has to 
decide is whether he can afford to ignore that policy. 


James II and Mr. Ede 


There is a considerable air of unreality about the legal arguments 
initiated by Lord Goddard’s recent allegation in the House of Lords 
that the Home Secretary, in announcing, after the vote of the House 
of Commons on hanging, that he would feel it right thereafter to 
reprieve murderers condemned to death, was infringing the Bill 
of Rights. Whatever the technical validity or invalidity of that, it may 
be observed that whereas the purpose of the Bill of Rights was to 
prevent such invasion of the rights of Parliament as James II had 
persistently practised, Mr. Chuter Ede was concerned simply to give 
effect to the will of Parliament, or at any rate of the only House 
which had so far expressed itself, and the House whose will must in 
the last resort prevail. To have continued to allow murderers to be 
hanged after the House of Commons had decided that they should 
not be hanged would have created an outcry, both inside and outside 
the House, beside which the mild expostulations of the defenders 
of the Bill of Rights would have been the faintest flittermouse shriek. 
It looks as though the Conservatives intended to try to make party 
capital out of this alleged enormity. It would be singularly ill- 
advised to attempt that. Mr. Ede acted in accordance with plain 
common-sense, and the normal citizen attaches more value to that 
than to the theoretical application to the present situation of a measure 
passed two centuries and a half ago to meet a crisis to which the 
tender of advice to the sovereign on the reprieve of murderers bears 
not the smallest resemblance. The whole question of the death 
sentence will have to be considered afresh, and considered with care, 
in the light of the excision by the House of Lords from the Criminal 
Justice Bill of the clause which the Commons added to it. But 
nothing but complication is achieved by an attempt to drag in the 
Bill of Rights to scourge Mr. Ede with. 


Milk Complications 


The Report of the Committee on Milk Distribution, published 
at the end of last week, is a valiant attempt to reconcile national 
control with free competition. The retailing of milk has long been 
a complicated and unsatisfactory business, as seven official reports 
between 1919 and 1940 witness. —,The Committee had two tasks before 
it, one fairly simple and one thorny. To ensure that “ clean, safe ” 
milk is available it has come to the conclusion that all milk sold 
for liquid consumption, except in remote districts, should be pasteur- 
ised when equipment is available, and it gives much evidence 
to support this decision. It is with the business of distribution that 
the difficulties arise. Before the war delivery was so unorganised 
that when the Ministry of Food took control during the war it was 
able to save 75,000 vehicle-miles a day. There are at least four 
ways of distributing milk—direct to consumer, to retailer, to whole- 
saler or to country depots ; and the Milk Marketing Board, whose 
functions of control were mainly taken over during the war, were 
previously enforcing a minimum retail price and eliminating com- 
petition. To bring order to this chaos the Committee dges not 
recommend nationalisation, but suggests a “Central Authority ” 
comprised of five members, which is not only to control transport 
and the allocation of milk, to finance research and remote country 
depots, but itself to open depots and act as processer and retailer, 
experimenting with a monopoly in one of the new satellite towns, 
Will this mixture of control and competition work ? Some of the 
members of the Committee are themselves doubtful. It has the 
merit, however, of causing a minimum of disorganisation, and in a 
difficult situation it may be worth trying. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE political correspondents of our daily newspapers are never 
satisfied. Having been gorged for three years with vast meas- 
ures of reform, crises internal and external, party splits, conferences, 


‘telegrams and a wide variety of indiscretions, one might have 


imagined that they would have welcomed a week of good solid 
Parliamentary fare. But this week, almost without exception, they 
complained that the Committee stage of the Finance Bill and the 
Report stage of the Gas Bill were “dull.” One is tempted to ask, 
do they want oblivion ? What can their lives have been like when 
every major Bill was taken in a committee of the whole House and 
newspapers had space to report debates fully ? 
_ * * * 


For Members, on the other hand, the Finance Bill is one of the 
most important occasions of the year, as the attendance, even in the 
small hours of the morning, showed. The Bill is a sort of Parlia- 
mentary bran-tub in which every clause must affect some con- 
stituent and Members can take their choice which they will speak to. 
A hundred and fifty amendments, signed by more than two hundred 
Members, of whom almost as many were Labour as Conservative, 
aimed at alleviating taxes on goods which varied from small biblical 
pictures to cathode ray tubes, and on occupations as different as 
crocheting “without mechanical aid” and issuing bonus shares. 
Members like Sir Patrick Hannon, Sir Ian Fraser, Mr. Dugdale, 
Mr. Mathers and Mr. Cecil Poole, who seldom speak on general 
topics, made several contributions. Sir Ian Fraser in particular, 
fingering his braille notes which he carries in the palm of his left 
hand, made a most effective appeal on behalf of disabled men. 
Almost invariably the debates cut across party lines. The worst 
speeches came from the Treasury bench. No doubt the Chancellor’s 
decision to reserve his concessions until the end of the debate was 
meant to encourage Members to develop their arguments, and no 
doubt all the arguments had already been presented and considered 
by the department, but the briefs to which Ministers spoke were 
sometimes inaccurate, and, however thoroughly an argument had 
been riddled in anticipation, it was often trotted out in exactly the 
form in which it had originally been written down. This irritated 
the House and on several amendments some Labour Members 
abstained or voted against the Government, 

a” + * * 

Dull though the Commons’ debates may have been to the outsider 
the same could not be said of the Lords’. The space behind the Bar 
was so packed with Ministers, Members of the Commons and guests 
during the debates on the Parliament Bill that several peers who were 
comparatively strange to their surroundings abandoned the attempt 
to get into the Chamber at all. The voting, 177 against the second 
reading and 81 for, showed what an exceptionally full house there was, 

“ * * * 

After Lord Salisbury had disclosed the intentions of his party 
on Tuesday, in a speech in which he spoke of the “ sinister forces ” 
behind the Government, Lord Stansgate, on Wednesday, opened the 
debate by saying that the attitude of the Opposition reminded him 
of a reporter in Punch who, during an international dispute, wrote 
“Tt is difficult to exaggerate the crisis, but I am doing my best.” 
Both he and Lord Addison, who wound up for the Government, 
reminded the House that in the years leading up to the Parliament 
Bill of 1911 the Liberal Government of the day was described as 
an “unscrupulous and revolutionary group,” and Lord Stansgate 
looked across at Lords Samuel and Simon, who were both in the 
Government at the time, and said “but no-one today would call 
Lord Samuel unscrupulous and even the most extreme reactionary 
could scarcely call Lord Simon ‘ revolutionary’ now.” An account 
of a meeting at the Halsbury Club in 1911 described how members 
not only applauded these attacks on the Government, but were so 
carried away that they waved—here an impressive pause—their 
napkins, “Gentlemen of ancient lineage,” said Lord Stansgate, “do 
not wave their napkins for nothing.” But neither Lord Stansgate’s 
wit, nor the statesmanlike speeches of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or the Liberal leaders Lords Samuel and Reading, could shake the 
determination of the Opposition to throw out the Bill. A.M. C. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PEERS 


HIS week’s debate in the House of Lords on the Bill to amend 

the Parliament Act has been for the most part profoundly 
depressing. Behind the immediate proposal—to reduce by twelve 
months, from two years to one, the period for which the Lords 
may delay the passage into law of a Bill on which a majority of 
the Commons is insistent—lay a far greater issue, a reform of the 
composition of the House of Lords by general agreement. That has 
been under discussion for some eighty years. It was specifically 
foreshadowed in the preamble to the Parliament Act itself. And 
it came within an ace of being achieved in the course of the dis- 
cussions between party leaders in both Houses in the early part 
of this year. The essentials of the immediate situation were 
expressed by the Lord Chancellor when he said on Tuesday that 
in the discussions in question “we achieved absolutely nothing, 
but we narrowly missed achieving everything.” They did come 
very near that, and the greatest credit is due to all the negotiators 
for the spirit of conciliation and concession which carried them to 
such a point. But having got so far it is intolerablé that they should 
get no farther, that the remaining narrow gulf should not be 
bridged. It is intolerable that at a moment when, in the face of a 
gravely menacing world-situation, the maintenance of national 
unity is of capital importance a constitutional clash between the 
two Houses should be forced for no better reason than that the 
Conservatives want twelve months’ delay from the third reading 
of a Bill in the House of Commons and the Government is pre- 
pared to concede no more than nine. The country has a right to 
demand of both parties something better than so humiliating a 
confession of failure as that. 

It is because the participants in this week’s debate took so 
little account of these considerations that the discussions pro- 
duce so discouraging an impression. Lord Salisbury’s demand 
for the outright rejection of the new Bill at the second 
reading stage was lamentable, and, for so wise a politician, 
surprising, folly. If one thing is more important than 
another at this juncture it is to keep doors open, and the 
Conservative leader’s amendment resolutely banged them. If, as 
Lord Samuel, to whom the informal discussions between the 
parties were mainly due, pointed out, the measure were given a 
second reading there was at least a reasonable hope that on the 
committee stage a compromise might yet be reached which would 
enable both the composition and the powers of the Second 
Chamber to be determined once for all. The nature of the 
compromise need not be canvassed in detail here. It is enough to 
observe that there is no peculiar virtue in multiples of three, and 
if the Government will offer no more than nine months, and the 
Opposition stands out for twelve, there is on the face of it some- 
thing to be said for ten. But the best way to reduce outstanding 
dissensions to their right proportions is to survey once more the 
area of probable agreement. There is no difference about the 
necessity for a Second Chamber. There are few advocates of 
single-party government in the country, and none among the party 
jeaders. There is equally agreement, and a surprising degree of it, 
about the composition of a revised Second Chamber. That 
Chamber would have a membership of about 300, none of them 
(except certain descendants of the sovereign) sitting by right of 
heredity ; it would be so constituted that no party could count on 
a permanent majority; it would consist of “ Lords of Parliament,” 
of both sexes, appointed on grounds of personal distinction or 
public service ; its members would receive some remuneration for 
their services. The accord reached on these proposals must not be 
exaggerated. All the party leaders agreed was that the details of 
the proposals should be worked out and submitted to their respec- 
tive parties. But there is little doubt both that the details could 


be fixed and that each party as a whole would warmly welcome 
an agreement on such a basis. It is, it must be repeated, intolerable 
that that prospect should be sacrificed for the difference between 
twelve months and nine. 

But one qualification is needed here. Everyone is agreed that 
revision of composition and revision of powers must go together, 
The Opposition, which is offering to sacrifice the hereditary 
principle which it has always stood for, makes that dependent op 
the retention of at least twelve months’ delaying-power. It is not 
an unreasonable period, and the Government, in refusing t 
concede more than nine, appears to be losing sight altogether of 
the proposed change in composition. All its arguments, all its fear 
of a Labour Government’s projects being exposed to destruc. 
tion by the Lords after the first three years of a normal Parliament 
(because the Parliament Act in its present form does not give 
time to carry a Government Bill over the Lords’ rejection after 
the first three years), are based on the assumption of an over- 
whelming Conservative majority in the Upper House. But 
the essence of the party leaders’ scheme is that there will be no 
such predominance. “ The revised constitution of the House of 
Lords should be such as to secure as far as possible that a per- 
manent majority is not assured for any one political party,” and 
the Lord Chancellor in the debate on Tuesday dwelt on the 
desirability of a strong element of what he termed “the cross- 
bench mind.” Why should the Government harbour any suspicions 
of a body so constituted? Why should it suppose that such a 
body will be more prejudiced against Labour than against Con- 
servative Bills? Can it really not trust such a body with the 
power to delay for twelve months a controversial measure on 
which second thoughts may be necessary? Is it determined that 
the will of a majority, however narrow, in the Commons shall be 
decisive after no more than nine months, against the considered 
view of an assembly in whose composition any party predominance 
has been, so far as practicable, deliberately excluded ? If it is 
determined then the charge that it is bent on something very like 
single-chamber government holds the field. 

In any case, even apart from a change in the composition of the 
House of Lords, the Government is pressing its contention very 
far. It is admitted that even under the Parliament Act as it stands 
any measures passed by the Commons in the first three sessions 
of a Parliament become law automatically whatever the Lords 
may say or do. Are controversial Bills to be so numerous that 
they must be spread over all five, or at any rate over four, sessions ? 
Those measures for which the country has given a mandate at 
a General Election would naturally be introduced first, and the 
Lords could do nothing to prevent them from passing into law. 
Moreover, the three successive passages through the Commons for 
which the Parliament Act provides can be achieved in three con- 
secutive sessions of different Parliaments. If, therefore, a Govern- 
ment has the country with it, measures passed in the Commons 
in the fourth or fifth sessions of one Parliament can achieve their 
final passage into law at the beginning of the next. That destroys 
completely the contention that the Lords can render futile 
the work of the Commons in a fourth or fifth session. Account 
must gilso obviously be taken of the fact that in the present 
Parliament the Lords have shown astonishingly little inclination to 
destroy or mutilate Government Bills. On the contrary, their 
moderation has exceeded all expectation. The picture painted by 
some Government speakers of an Upper House waiting only for a 
fourth or fifth session to frustrate all further Government legis- 
lation bears no relation to any reasonable probability—even with 
the House of Lords as at present constituted. In relation to @ 
House constituted as proposed the idea is fantastic. 
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In such ‘circumstances failure to carry through to fruition the 
agreement so nearly reached between the party leaders will lay 
a heavy weight of responsibility, not to say of guilt, on both 
Government and Opposition..' The difference over which they 
insist on arguing is negligible compared with the achievement 
which the argument frustrates; Beside that, the question which 
side should give way is immaterial. All things considered, it is 
more reasonable that the Government should accept the proposed 
twelve months from third reading in the Commons instead of the 
present two years from second reading ; it is hard to imagine a 
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measure whose delay for that period would involve any sacrifice of 
public interests. But now the House, by accepting Lord 
Salisbury’s lead and rejecting the new Parliament Bill outright, has 
perversely prevented what might have been a fruitful discussion of 
possible compromises on the committee stage. But discussions 
outside the House are as practicable, and as necessary, as they 
ever were. It will be the very bankruptcy of statesmanship if men 
who have got so near to an agreement of incalculable importance 
show themselves incapable of carrying to final success the enterprise 
they so well began. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SUPPOSE the tragedy of Benes is in a sense no greater than 
I the numberless personal tragedies for which Communism in 
Europe is daily responsible. But this, of course, is much more than 
a personal tragedy ; it is part of the tragedy of a nation. For Benes 
and Czechoslovakia were inseparable and indistinguishable, though 
in League of Nations days the late President, then Foreign Minister, 
played a notable part on a larger stage. I met him first, I think, in 
1920, and have seen him since in many places—in Geneva, London, 
Prague and in the Oxfordshire village where he spent most of 
his exile in England during the last war. If there are two qualities 
which stand out in Benes beyond any others they are his vitality 
and the incisiveness of his mind. It was fixed on actualities. If he 
was talking European politics to you he would send for a large-scale 
map and point his moral with his finger on a frontier. Lord Curzon 
once said, “ When Benes comes to see me he knows exactly what 
he wants to say, and ticks off his points on his fingers one by one.” 
And he was a good prophet. I was talking to him some years ago 
in his wide room in the Hradcany Palace, with all Prague spread 
beneath its windows. “There will be no war for two years,” he 
said. “Britain and France ”—he never ceased insisting that Britain 
and France must hold together—“ have that long to save the situa- 
tion.” The date was 1937. 

* * * 7 

Will (now Lord) Henderson, the elder of the late Arthur Hender- 
son’s two sons, who becomes a Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State at the Foreign Office, has so far been less in the public eye 
than his younger brother Arthur. While Will stuck to Labour head- 
quarters, which his father, as secretary of the party, did so much to 
make the power it became, Arthur went to Cambridge and then to 
the Bar, took silk, and in the present Government has been Under- 
Secretary for India and is now Secretary of State for Air. Though 
he has frequently acted as Government spokesman in the House of 
Lords, Lord Henderson is still something of an unknown quantity 
politically. Under his quiet manner there may well be reserves of 
ability. There is an unsatisfactory vagueness about the official 
reference to his future functions. If he is to follow Lord Pakenham 
in responsibility for Germany he will have a high standard to live 
up to. But there are disquieting indications that Germany is to be 
nobody’s job in particular. There could be no worse moment for 
leaving Germany to nobody in particular. 

* * o * 

And what of Mr. Dalton’s functions ? That is easier to ask than 
to answer, and Mr. Morrison declined (quite legitimately) to answer 
it on Tuesday. Something to do with the Foreign Office was sug- 
gested ; but that is not so. Something to do with the Treasury was 
suggested ; but that is not so. Something to do with the impending 
Imperial Conference (if there is one) was suggested ; but that is not 
so. Of course, there are the affairs of the Duchy of Lancaster for 
the Chancellor of the Duchy to spread himself over. But Mr. 
Dalton’s normal spread is very much more expansive than that. 

. * * x * 

Mr. Harold Laski is credited—or perhaps discredited—with 
writing in the New York Post that “the British Government has 
done more damage to the honour and prestige of Britain in the past 
week than our enemies have been able to inflict on us since the evil 
days of Munich ”—this because of a Palestine policy of which Mr. 
Laski disapproves. The question is what “our” means. Are these 


the words of a Jew or of an Englishman? If the latter, what is to 
be said of an Englishman who, not content with criticising the British 
Government at home, which, of course, he has a perfect right to do, 
chooses to attack it in an American paper at the moment when the 
whole future welfare, almost the future existence, of Great Britain 
depends on the maintenance of good relations with the United States ? 
It is clear how the problem of divided loyalties is solved in this case 
Mr. Laski is a Jew first and an Englishman second. That, again, 
he has a perfect right to be. But if that is his choice his right place 
would seem to be Palestine, not England, with what protection the 
law of Israel may give him, instead of the protection English law 
gives him. It may be no bad thing that public attention should be 
called to the problems this divided loyalty raises. They demand 
attention. 
* * * * 

The proposal to revise Bank Holidays is interesting. It is seventy- 
seven years since Lord Avebury, then Sir John Lubbock, M-P., 
achieved immortality (which he might, no doubt, have gained on 
other counts) by inventing the August Bank Holiday and thereby 
earning the gratitude of millions of tis contemporaries and of all 
posterity (in these islands). What interests me most is the support 
given to the demand for the fixing of Easter by application of the 
Act to that effect which was passed twenty years ago but needs an 
Order in Council to put it into operation. By that measure Easter 
Day would always be celebrated on the second Sunday—or, to be 
strictly accurate, on the Sunday after the second Saturday—in April, 
and Whit Sunday would naturally be just seven weeks later. For 
that reform there seems to be everything to be said and nothing to 
be said against. I observe that the second Sunday in June is proposed 
for Whit Sunday, but there would naturally be strong ecclesiastical 
objection to varying the historic interval of seven weeks between 
Easter and Pentecost. Whether it is desirable to push the August 
Bank Holiday into September seems questionable, though no doubt it 
would better break the long interval between Whitsun and Christmas, 
However that may be, I hope the public demand for a fixed Easter, 
with all the conveniences that would entail, and all the inconveniences 
it would avoid, will be pushed home well and hard. 


* x * * 


The Thames no doubt in some of its reaches can disseminate 
odours which are not precisely those of Araby, and samples of its 
waters taken at Godstow and at Greenwich might on analysis show 
some difference. But the historic river must not be maligned, and 
when the Bermondsey Borough Council seeks to discourage local 
bathers by putting, in poster form, the question, “ Would you swim 
in a sewer? ” it is not surprising that some up-river councils think 
this is going a bit too for. And the Thames, after all, has improved 
quite considerably. Time was when it.was thoroughly foetid even 
at Westminster. It worried Lord Malmesbury, Foreign Secretary, 
more than once in the middle of the nineteenth century, quite a lot. 
“ The pestilential smell from the Thames,” he wrote in June, 1857, 
“is become intolerable, and there has been a question of changing 
the locality of Parliament,” and again a year later, “the heat is 
becoming fearful, and the smell from the Thames so bad in White- 
hall Gardens, where we live, that we cannot open the windows.” 
Spenser’s adjuration to “sweet Thames” must have needed sub- 
stantial reservations, JANUS. 
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CRISES IN FRANCE 


By D. STURGE MOORE 


, HE sudden ebullition at the National Assembly which filled 
i 4 the couloirs with talk of crisis and resignation seems to have 
somewhat subsided, if only temporarily. The Government’s position 
in the House has become a little less secure as a result. On the 
face of it this is paradoxical, since, by and large, the Government 
has been surprisingly successful during its period of office. It has 
carried the country through the perilous spring months to the calmer 
waters on the verge of Marshall aid. Though prices are still far 
too high, there has been a considerable degree of stabilisation, and 
the country’s financial position is better than most people expected. 
It is doubtful whether in the circumstances any other Government 
could have done better. Yet its continued existence seems more in 
doubt than at any time during the past months, and it is threatened 
by divergences on issues which, whatever their merits, are imme- 
diately of secondary importance and on which compromise can be 
and has been reached. 

This strange situation is in large measure due to the existence of 
General de Gaulle’s R.P.F. and the political uncertainties which it 
represents. The present Assembly does not conclude its term until 
1951, but the R.P.F.’s insistence on immediate elections, though its 
strength is mainly outside Parliament, tempts deputies to give first 
priority to vote-catching. If elections were held shortly many 
present representatives of the people would undoubtedly lose their 
seats, yet in their endeavour to please as many of their electors as 
possible they appear willing to run the risk of creating a situation 
in which the dissolution of the Assembly may become inevitable, a 
result many of them would dearly like to avoid. Hence the alarums 
and excursions over a comparatively minor issue, the granting of 
State aid to denominational friendly societies. The Socialist Party 
and many Radicals have a deeply-rooted, traditional antipathy to any 
encroachment of the Church on State affairs. The laique, anti- 
Catholic vote goes to them almost instinctively. On the other hand, 
the M.R.P., who at the general elections were returned as the largest 
single party in the Assembly, owed their success in large measure to 
support of active Catholic voters. Since then the emergence of 
General de Gaulle’s R.P.F. has tended to attract this Catholic vote, 
and thus the M.R.P. are forced to identify themselves more closely 
with Church issues than heretofore ; they cannot afford to abandon 
any position in this matter. On the other hand, many Socialists and 
others with Left-wing tendencies are tempted to wonder whether 
M. Mayer’s economic policy is going to yield further immediate 
benefits, especially for the workers. Such doubts are bound to 
encourage visions of the electoral advantages to be obtained from 
retirement into opposition on a matter of principle, the more so 
as the trade unions are becoming increasingly restive over high 
prices. 

Though members of the party supporting the Government are 
nervy and confused, and liable to find themselves on the crest of a 
crisis before they have thought out the issues involved, M. Schuman 
and his Government have shown considerable firmness and a deter- 
mination to pursue their economic policy. It is also certain that 
should this Government fall any new combination would represent 
an appreciable step towards the R.P.F.’s taking power. There is, 
however, one further factor which may decisively affect the future of 
France and the future of the Government; that is the increasing 
criticism of M. Bidault’s conduct of foreign affairs. Last week the 
Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Commission voted, by a large majority, 
a motion complaining that it was not kept informed of the Foreign 
Minister’s negotiations and threatening to raise the matter in the 
Assembly. This week M. Bidault is having to defend the London 
proposals on the future of Germany. Many people feel that France 
has made concessions affecting her economic and military security 
without adequate return; the suspicion, in some cases amounting 
to phobia, with which Britain has been regarded lately, especially 
over Palestine, will lend fuel to this attack on M. Bidault. That a 
major issue of foreign policy should be raised at a moment when 
the Government’s economic policy has reached its most delicate 


pon. cannot but be disturbing, and M. Bidault may reflect with 
some bitterness that his hand was weakened by uncertainty con. 
cerning political continuity ar home. 

Political instability has been endemic in France for many genera- 
tions. It is probably an inevitable concomitant of proportional repre. 
sentation—in such a complex community as France, at any rate, 
The fact that the electoral system seeks to return an Assembly as 
nearly as possible representing every shade of opinion in the country 
almost inevitably implies government by coalition. The constitutional 
changes insisted on by General de Gaulle are designed to ensure stable 
government by a solid majority. The General also proposes to give 
much wider powers to the head of the State. During the Third 
Republic the President increasingly became a figurehead, and the new 
constitution limits his powers even further. Thus when M. Vincent 
Auriol was elected President of the Republic in January, 1947, his 
nomination was received with mocking indifference. “ Just another 
politician pensioned off into a cushy job,” people said. 

But M. Auriol, an astute politician and one of the most patient 
and intelligent negotiators in France, had no intention of being 
pensioned off. After eighteen months of office the President 
undoubtedly plays a more important part in the affairs of State than 
any of his immediate predecessors. Whilst patiently enhancing the 
prestige of the Elysée Palace, the President during the past months 
has apparently been trying to extend his influence in the country 
as a whole. A series of important speeches, very different from 
former presidential platitudes, culminated in a vigorous exposition, 
at Quimper in Brittany, of what he, as guardian of the constitution 
and the republic, considered his functions and duties to be. In 
effect the speech was a sharp attack on the Gaullist constitutional 
proposals, though the President did not refer directly to the General. 
There was, of course, an immediate reaction, and the President was 
accused of stepping down from his place of exalted impartiality into 
the arena of party politics. Whatever justice there may be in this 
accusation, it remains a fact that the R.P.F. has now all the attributes 
of a political party, whilst its leader has the avowed intention of 
attacking the institutions of the State. Thus those who are the 
guardians of these institutions cannot defend them w:thour becoming 
involved to some degree in party politics. 

There is no reason to suppose that M. Vincent Auriol, any more 
than any one else, considers the present constitution perfect. It was 
a patched-up compromise acceptedl by a comparatively small majority 
of the nation. Nevertheless it does emdody the principles of repub- 
lican democracy ; it provides safeguards against the abuse of personal 
power (which General de Gaulle is accused of dismissing too lightly), 
and it can be altered and improved, constitutionally. M. Auriol has 
always shown himself meticulous in the p-ecise interpretation of his 
constitutional powers. Last winter, for instance, when the National 
Assembly reached an impasse over the election of its bureaux, it sent 
a delegation to the President asking for his assistance. M. Auriol was 
extremely reserved, however, since the constitution lays down that the 
Assembly is sovereign. Thus the President appears to be trying to 
show that his office can play a vital and positive part in the functioning 
of the State without making dangerous concessions to the use of 
personal power. 

Meanwhile General de Gaulle’s prestige remains high, though many 
Frenchmen are beginning to wonder whether he has put this prestige 
to the best use. His intransigent insistence on constitutional changes 
and new elections, at a time when the country was engaged in a bold 
attempt to rehabilitate itself and to protect itself from the dangerous 
menaces of Communism, has served, no doubt, to demonstrate the 
instability of the present Parliament. Whether it has served France 
is becoming increasingly doubtful. The General, instead of forming 
the rallying-point for national unity, has introduced one further 
cleavage into the body of the nation. Today his constitution theories 
are challenged by a man who seeks prestige for his office rather than 
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for his person. Can a degree of national unity be re-formed around 
the constitution ? Can General de Gaulle be yet brought to com- 
promise, Or will he insist on a dangerous and costly constitutional 
crisis and general election? It is the answer to these questions, 
rather than their reflection on the turgid Parliamentary scene, that 
will determine the part France is to play in the new Europe. 


U.S.A., BRITAIN & PALESTINE 


By D. W. BROGAN 


ORE than one paper has made the comment that Sir Oliver 

Franks was taking over the Embassy in Washington at one of 
the most difficult and disturbing moments in the modern history 
of Anglo-American relations. When this comment was made, the 
great cloud on the horizon was the war in Palestine ; since then 
Mr. Taber and the House of Representatives have added their quota 
to the encircling gloom. It is possible that the Palestine situation 
js past its worst. Neither of the belligerent parties is as confident 
of its ability to win a military decision as each has been, for a 
few days at least, in the past six weeks. The simple picture drawn 
by part of the American Press, for the American public, of a people 
(the Jews) rightly struggling to be free and being attacked by British 
mercenaries has lost a little of its plausibility; there are signs of 
second thoughts. And the British public, or some sections of it, 
are beginning to wonder if it is enough to have a good legal case, 
to sigh, “I told you so” at each piece of bad news from Palestine 
and to dismiss American criticism as mere hypocrisy or electoral 
manoeuvring or just cheek. 

News, comment, reflection have begun to shatter the simple view 
of Palestine that was customary among the Americans who had any 
views on Palestine. (Mr. Alistair Cooke has pointed out that all 
known methods of sampling show that most Americans had no 
views or very-tepidly-believed-in views ; far fewer than a majority 
of the American people were willing to do anything about Palestine, 
or even prepared to be effectively indignant about what we or 
anybody else did.) Fewer Americans believe now that, but for 
British malignity, there would be no serious trouble in Palestine. 
Whether many ever believed it is doubtful; I have met very few 
Gentiles who in private conversations deny that Arab resentment 
of Jewish settlement was inevitable. And when I was told at a 
public meeting in New York that anti-Semitism in the Holy Land 
was a British invention, I could reply that an inhabitant of Man- 
hattan Island who believed that it needed British craft to create 
anti-Semitism was capable, like the Duke of Wellington’s interlocutor, 
of believing anything—a reply that got laughter from a largely Jewish 
audience. 

Moreover, a great many Americans realise that the action of 
Congress on the question of facilitating Jewish emigration to the 
United States greatly weakened the right of the American people 
to weep for the sorrows of the Jews and blame Britain for not 
alleviating the lot of Hitler’s victims. For the 400,000 “ off quota ” 
immigrants proposed by President Truman have been whittled down 
to 200,000; the classes of immigrants to be admitted have been 
defined in terms that will exclude most Jews; and the Bill hasn’t 
been passed so far anyway. Now this contribution to the solution 
of the Jewish problem is one that is entirely within the power of 
the Congress of the United States. Mr. Bevin can’t hinder American 
action ; oil companies cannot plausibly find excuses for interfering ; 
no questions of global strategy arise. If we are to reduce foreign 
affairs to the level of mutual recrimination, we are provided with 
plenty of ammunition. 


It is not only that the purely vicarious generosity of American 
Jewish policy is irritating, but, as Professor E. V. Rostow of Yale 
pointed out over a year ago, it is an aggravation of the Palestine 
dilemma. For as long as the only advertised refuge for the Jew 
is Palestine, the Arabs will assume that all the displaced Jews, from 
Germany, from new “people’s democracies” like Rumania, from 
the camps in Italy, from any place where anti-Semitism is rampant, 
will pour into Palestine. And such a pressure on the narrow terri- 
tories of Israel will make Arabs fear, rightly or wrongly, that the 
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Jews will not stay inside those territories. If half the displaced 
Jews could go to America, there would be more than a merely moral 
gain ; there would be the possibility of testing the depth and width 
of Zionist feeling among the uprooted Jews of Europe. And there 
would be much less opportunity in America for that cynical Zionism 
that one finds among some American Gentiles—“ I don’t care where 
the Jews go as long as they don’t come here ”—and the view which 
is suspected to exist among some American Jews that an increase 
of the Jewish population in America would embitter the anti- 
Semitism that is still, I think, more general in America than in 
Britain. 

I think, for there is no doubt that anti-Semitism has grown here 
and that Mr. Bevin has been able to avoid serious discussion of his 
policy largely because of the unpopularity of any apparent conces- 
sions to Zionism. The tactics of the Stern Gang and of Irgun have a 
high price, which is now being paid by~ Zionism in Britain, though 
not nearly so high a price as would have been exacted in America 
if the victims had been Irish-American soldiers from Brooklyn 
instead of, as a good many were, Irish soldiers from Dublin. But 
when all is said and done, the British réle requires more than 
ingenious explanation. The Labour Party is deeply involved, for 
it has, as represented by its Government, broken its own 
campaign promises. Maybe those promises meant nothing ; if that 
is sO, it is an interesting comment on the company-promoting tactics 
of the ruling party. Maybe the Labour Ministers discovered, in 
office, that things were very different from the pleasant picture made 
of them at party conferences. But there can be no explaining-away 
the fact that British policy in Palestine has failed. It has not 
created a Palestine in which Jews and Arabs can live together as 
Flemings and Walloons live in Belgium. It has less and less main- 
tained order, and the policy of evacuation that was adopted last 
autumn was adopted only many a weary, scandalous and bloody 
month after it had been advocated by Mr. Churchill. It is quite 
true that Israel would not now exist at all but for British arms and 
protection, .but few hopes are vainer than gratitude for remote 
favours. And few will believe that the very recent changes in our 
Palestine policy, the recall of the officers serving with the Arab 
Legion for instance, were not sffected under American pressure, 
which can hardly improve our prestige with the Arabs. Meantime, 
in the interval between the United Nations decision for partition 
and our abandonment of the mandate, somehow or other something 
like a “scorched earth” policy was carried out, and much of the 
good done since 1917 was undone in 1947-8 in what, to many 
people, looked like pique. 

So we have made the worst of both worlds, and we have given a 
handle to numerous wreckers in the United States who have no care 
for Israel, but have now to be a little cautious in the choice of 
weapons for attacking the policy of Mr. Marshall—the policy of 
Mr. Marshall, for Mr. Truman’s policy is not identical with that 
of his Secretary of State and tiiat some of Mr. Truman’s motives 
are electoral is a guess that we may permit ourselves. Yet it will 
be a mistake to attribute everything we dislike in American policy 
to electoral motives and assume that all will be well after the 
elections. Many politicians would be as zealous for Arab rights as 
for Jewish rights if there were millions of Arab voters. Nevertheless, 
even in that event, the American bias would still be in favour of 
the Jews. It would be in favour partly for a reason rightly stressed 
by Mr. Crossman. The Americans believe in modern, competent, 
progressive people like the Jews ; they are, unconsciously, nineteenth- 
century imperialists. Moreover, the Christian tradition is still strong 
in America, especially the tradition of Bible Christianity. Hebron 
and Carmel, Jordan and Jerusalem are names to conjure with. For 
the average American who cares for this question at all, Islam does 
not exist. It is a great Zionist asset in Britain and in the United 
States which we should do ill to ignore. That feeling has its con- 
verse ; if the destruction of the Christian holy places is imputed 
to the Jews, there may be a politically bewildering back-fire. But 
that does not concern us. What does concern us is not to repeat 
a policy that requires so much ingenious legal argument and that 
blindness to world realities that kept us in Palestine too long and 
has made our departure so shabby. 
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BISHOPS OF THE WORLD 


By THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL 

N July rst the bishops of the Anglican Communion will 

assemble for the five-weeks session of the eighth Lambeth 
Conference. In the public mind the event will probably attract 
less attention than the Olympic Games which will be taking place 
a few weeks later. The casual observer may be struck by an 
unusual number of those curiously habited figures in the neighbour- 
hood of Dean’s Yard. He may occasionally witness a rather rambling 
procession to the Abbey or St. Paul’s. But he will probably dismiss 
the whole affair as one more of those archaic survivals which are so 
characteristic of the life of the Church. It would be unrealistic to 
ignore the fact, or the significance of this popular verdict. But it 
is merely superficial to accept it at its face value. No one who 
seriously considers the threat which hangs over human civilisation 
will expect to see it dispelled by the magic influence of episcopal 
pronouncements. But no one who recognises the desperate moral 
need, of which that threat is the symptom, can fail to hope that there 
may be given to the leaders of the Church the spiritual insight to 
understand, and the practical courage to face, that need. 

Lambeth is not the meeting of an ecclesiastical legislature. Its 
findings do not bind the Church in these islands, or the provinces 
and dioceses of the Anglican Communion overseas. Its function 
is consultative and deliberative. The value of its decisions derives, 
under God, from the kind of authority which attaches to those who 
make them. That authority springs in part from the responsibilities 
of the office which they bear, and the discipline of judgement and 
temper learned in the exercise of it. But it springs also from the 
range of experience and knowledge present in such a gathering. The 
Anglican episcopate represents a first-hand insight into the problems, 
political, social and cultural, as well as ecclesiastical, of America, the 
Dominions, Africa, Asia and the Pacific. It can see the Church’s 
problems at this particular moment of history in terms of the post- 
war aspirations of the African, the resurgent nationalism of India 
and the Middle East, the growing hold of Communist influence on 
the younger generation, disillusioned and embittered by the failures 
alike of Christian and of democratic pretensions. Men who have 
lived through the last ten years in China, Japan, India, Indonesia, 
the Moslem world, should at least be able to speak with a realistic 
understanding of the issues at stake. 

As bishops, men charged with the pastoral and administrative 
oversight of the Church, the delegates will naturally bring with 
them a number of urgent practical problems on which they will 
seek the advice and guidance of their colleagues. This is, of course, 
particularly true at a moment when there has been no opportunity 
for such united consultation for eighteen years. It needs little 
imagination to realise the situation of the Church in countries which 
have suffered the worst ravages of the war, and are still in many 
cases beset with acute political cension and economic dislocation. 
But it is not, of course, only questions of restoration and rehabilita- 
tion that will need to be considered. During these past eighteen 
years the work of the Church has not stood still. There have been 
remarkable developments of indigenous growth in spiritual respon- 
sibility and administrative control which need to be adjusted to the 
life and thought of the home Church. 

There is the acute shortage of: man-power due partly to the drying 
up of the supply of recruits from this country during the war, partly 
to the shutting-down of all training institutions in enemy-occupied 
countries. This will call for immediate consideration, not least with 
regard to the type of men and women needed to supplement the 
leadership which the indigenous churches are increasingly producing. 
The old distinction between “ sending ” and “ receiving ” churches 
is now largely out of date. It has to be replaced by a new con- 


ception of “ partnership,” in which the distinctive gifts of experience 
and local knowledge have to be blended in a new way. Upon a wise 
combination of tradition and maturity with experimentalism and 
initiative the future growth of the Church in Asia and Africa largely 
depends. 

Most urgent of all these problems oftadjustment is the ever more 
nsistent demand of the younger churches for a definite 
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move to end the scandal of Christian division and to free the 
Christianity of Asia and Africa from what appear to them as 
historical shackles which have little meaning or relevance in face 
of their present needs. The action already taken by the churches 
which have united to form the South India Church is, clearly, 
the outstanding instance of this determination. And it is likely that 
the very fact of decisive action having been taken will speed up the 
demand for further ventures. It is, of course, a matter of common 
knowledge that the South India scheme is regarded with widely 
different feelings by various sections of the Church. That very 
fact adds a peculiar urgency alike to the decisions taken upon the 
attitude of the Anglican Communion as a whole to the new Church, 
and to the discussion of any further proposals for negotiation. 


But it is not only matters of ecclesiastical concern that will be 
considered. The Church is an institution, and as such it is con- 
cerned with the regulation of its own internal affairs. But if jit 
thinks of itself solely in these terms it has ceased to be what its 
Founder intended it to be. The Church in the mind of Christ is 
the instrument for the extension of the Kingdom of God. And 
that means, of course, that its concern is with every aspect of 
human affairs, with every influence, cultural, ideological and moral, 
which shapes the course of human life. It is the regular custom 
that the Lambeth Conference should take for consideration at each 
gathering one great aspect of the Christian faith as it bears on human 
life. And it is almost inevitable in the light of the present confusion 
and distress that the subject of 1948 should be the Christian doctrine 
of man. No serious observer of the present predicament can fail to 
see that at the root of the sickness of society there lies the fact that 
man has lost the sense of certainty as to his own destiny. He is 
unsure of himself, in the deep sense that he is unsure of the true 
interpretation of his own nature and needs. 


Most of the political and ideological experiments of our time are 
an attempt to supply an answer. The supreme question for the 
Church is whether it can vindicate and rehabilitate the Christian 
answer, which sees human life as created, ordered and redeemed 
by God, as a reputable intellectual option for the contemporary mind. 
It is to that issue, and to the urgent ethical implications which follow 
from it, that a considerable part of the discussion will be devoted, 
If, by the mercy of God, there should be given to the Church fresh 
light which could really break in upon our present darkness, the 
journeys of these delegates from the ends of the earth will not 
have been unnecessary. 


LESS MONEY, MORE GOODS? 


By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


AST week I was paying my coal bill and a little Scottish lady 
was doing the same. While waiting for our receipts we got 
into conversation. I said: “ Ten pounds for two tons of coal is a 
lot of money.” She said: “Yes, nowadays we have to consider 
whether we can afford to take up our ration.” She was, of course 
unaware that she was enunciating a profound economic truth, but 
she was all the same. Over a certain limited area of demand, notably 
garments and textile materials of some types, rationing by coupon 
has become, or is on the verge of becoming, unnecessary. Rationing 
by the immemorial method of cash availability is sufficient. In so 
far as this is happening it is practical testimony to the efficacy of 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s Budget and to the calculations of the economic 
experts whose advice he took. 

The experts said: “Under present conditions as regards the 
adverse balance of trade, the capital expenditure programme, the 
general level of prices and so on, you need a surplus of public 
revenue over outgoings of at least £400 million to bring inflation 
effectively under control and to restore economic equilibrium in the 
country.” He took their advice, and now it is happening. Or rather 
it is beginning to show some quite encouraging signs of happening. 
There seems to be rather less money chasing too few goods—chasing 
indeed, in some cases, more goods. First-class hotels and other 
purveyors of expensive entertainment are finding it less easy to sell 
their services ; radio sets saddled with a 663 per cent. purchase tax 
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had become unsaleable ; such an excess of stocks of clothing and 
furniture over current demand has developed that the President of 
the Board of Trade has down-pointed some articles and taken others 
off the ration altogether. 

But what is the size of all this ? 
Deflation ? Large-scale unemployment ? 
trade slump? I don’t for a moment believe it. So far only an 
{nsignificant fraction of the whole “market” is affected. The 
clothes glut promises to be purely temporary ; it springs from pre- 
export-drive times when manufacturers were making for the home 
rather than the export market ; it will probably disappear within the 
next six months. It is so far merely a matter of taking up a little 
of the slack ; there is as yet no strain at all on the rope. I am 
appalled at the rash precipitancy with which an intelligent Labour 
Member like Mr. Norman Smith has rushed in with a motion that 
counter-inflationary policy has gone far enough and should be called 
off. Has Mr. Smith forgotten the state of our balance of payments ? 
When he refers to “a tendency for stocks of consumer goods to 
accumulate in the shops,” has he forgotten that some £400 millions 
worth of those goods are, or will be, there merely because we have 
bought them out of our fast dwindling and irreplaceable gold 
reserves, or have been given them by the Americans out of their 
bounteous but apparently fast evaporating generosity ? It seems in- 
credible that Members of Parliament should even for a moment 
lose sight of the fact that, far from improving, our external position 
is still rapidly deteriorating. 

Though for once out apparently to put the best complexion on 
things, Sir Stafford Cripps at his Press conference last week could 
not but admit that. He no longer has any hope that the objective of 
“ overall balance by the end of 1948 ” set up in the Economic Survey 
only three months ego can be achieved. He hinted at fresh import 
cuts—and this, remember, was before the passing by the House of 
Representatives of the aid-cut-motion—if import prices go on rising 
more than export prices. That, of course, is the new grave element 
in the situation. The “terms of trade” are still moving obstinately 
against us. The export drive has not done badly—measuring by 
the “targets” of six and even three months ago. Exports are ahead 
of the Economic Survey schedule. But they are, nevertheless, still 
falling behind our imperative needs. What prospect is there of an 
early change round to our favour in the terms of trade ? On the 
face of it not a very strong prospect, so long as inflation and rising 
prices continue in the United States, as, with Congress’s tax cuts, 
rearmament expenditure and Marshall aid, they seem likely to do. 
The best chance is a bountiful world harvest, with Europe’s own 
harvest contributing its full share. That would not only relieve 
Europe’s nutrition problem but ease her dollar problem, put her 
populations in better heart, increase their purchasing-power and so 
oil the wheels of international trade. 

There is, fortunately, still every prospect of a good harvest in 
Europe and this country. But it would be visionary to expect one 
good harvest to cure their balance of payments deficits (not least, 
since we produce so small a proportion of our food, ours), even if it 
brings a sharp fall in world cereal prices. So far as we are concerned 
it would need a very sharp fall to prevent our imported cereals bill 
from rising still farther. Until August we are only paying $1.55 a 
bushel for Canadian wheat as against a present world price of between 
$2.30 and $2.40. In August our Canadian payment goes up to $2, 
which means an additional charge of £20,000,000 a year. A slump 
in wheat prices would not affect our next year’s payment to Canada ; 
it would help us by reducing the cost of the expensive Argentine 
and Australian wheat, but it would have to go quite a long way 
before what we saved there would add up to the £20,000,000 extra 
which we shall be paying to Canada. 

The Manchester Guardian the other day suggested that, failing 
a big fall in import prices, our balance of payment problem was 
“incurable.” It is hardly that, because in the last resort, of course, 
a payments deficit will cure itself through sheer failure of imports 
to come in unrequited. That would be a “ cure” of the “ operation 
successful-but-patient-succumbed ” order. It is, however, the sort of 
cure of which we are in grave danger now. Are we doing all we can 
by our own efforts to escape from the tragic position in which the 


What does it add up to? 
A real old-fashioned 
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ruthless regimen of enforced import cuts begins to come into effect ? 
Of course not. Nothing like it. In face of the fact that, despite the 
great accession of mechanical appliances, the output per manshift 
in the mines is less than in 1938 ; in face of the recent demonstrations 
that cotton mills could produce 20, 30 or even 40 per cent. more 
per man-hour without new machinery or strain on the workers—in 
face of such evidence and much more of the same kind, who could 
possibly suggest it? British industry is still not beginning to face 
up to the stern realities of the situation. Indeed, in some respects 
complacency seems even to have increased in recent weeks. The 
greatest obstacle of all is the continued restrictionism of organised 
labour. ° 

The danger of large-scale unemployment comes from the obstinate 
adherence to obsolete trade “ practices” and an obsolete assessment 
of economic factors. It lies in the growing probability that we shall 
not be able to import both sufficient materials to keep our factories 
in full production and sufficient food to keep the workers in full 
productive efficiency. That is where the danger lies—not in budgetary 
deflation or in the unsaleability of radio sets and rayon stockings. If 
these goods can’t be sold or exported the remedy is to turn over the 
workers and machines to making other goods which can be exported. 
To take off the counter-inflationary pressure, to re-inflate so that 
goods not in the first rank of necessaries can find domestic purchasers 
again, would be suicidal folly. 


THE DISPOSSESSED 
By THOMAS BURKE 
HE refugee camp had once been a dynamite factory. Lawns 
graced the flat roofs, and trees lined the roadways through the 
camp. It was said the factory had escaped being bombed because of 
its effective camouflage. When the refugees came they were too spent 
in spirit and body to notice their surroundings, Dimly, perhaps, 


«they were aware of grey squat buildings and muddy roads, sequel 


to a nightmare and part of it. They could not see the grass on the 
roofs, and in the anaemic winter sunlight the trees looked gaunt and 
lifeless. But they could see their own homes and farmlands ; they 
could still feel the grass, so springy underfoot and so plentiful that 
hay was never wanting. 

Before the refugees came the order had been given for the build- 
ings to be blown up and the trees cut down. How it was circum- 
vented nobody knew ; perhaps somebody in authority at the last 
moment bethought himself of the rubble-heaps of Hamburg, Cologne 
and the Ruhr, and was reluctant to add to them. But when the 
refugees arrived the rumour had not yet been dissipated. They 
believed the worst. They sat on their belongings and waited. There 
was little to unpack, and they didn’t unpack it. They just waited. 
They had come to be used to waiting. Nothing happened. The 
weeks passed ; and a curiously fugitive kind of relief took the place 
of sullen despair. They were glad merely to be left alone. Green 
tipped the branches of the trees, and the grass on the roofs took on a 
new sheen in the stronger sunlight. In the camp a leader was 
appointed and a welfare committee formed. The members slept on 
the same sodden straw as everybody else, and just as desperately tried 
to wangle an extra ladle of soup; it was a democratic set-up, a 
beginning in a new mode. ° 

A doctor rolled up his sleeves and transformed one of the buildings 
into a hospital. An enterprising barber set up shop—a reassuring 
place where one might buy a cool head and some semblance of 
normality and peace for a few pence. A cobbler, a carpenter, a 
blacksmith, even the traditional village idiot, emerged to make the 
community complete. The population fluctuated at first. Some 
thought that nothing could be worse than the camp—and disappeared, 
They did not know that they were in a palace compared with some 
of the hovels in other places. They had to find out for themselves 
that though ten in one room is bad, a corner in the village hall might 
be worse. The trees were in full leaf now, and the roads beneath 
them were cool even at midday. 

Months passed, and by autumn the camp had a hospital, two 
kindergartens, a fairly gqod administration and a church in which 
Catholic and Protestant alike acknowledged the presence of God. 
The rumour that the buildings were to be blown up pervaded the 
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camp again with the October winds and the mtetallic rattle of the 
fallen leaves. Nobody believed it now. Winter came in real 
earnest. For days together no vehicle could take the ice-bound 
roads. In desperation the area officer ordered the trees to be cut 
down for fuel. The owners of what had been the factory resisted ; 
they said the trees belonged to them. To the refugees it seemed 
that the winter would never end; the thought of spring was no 
more than a pinpoint of light at the end of a tunnel. 

But the pinpoint grew ; the snow thawed for the last time and 
the floods subsided. Gold sunlight laced the greening branches 
in a pattern older than human history yet new with each spring’s 
minting. Winter began to be forgotten—and those who had not 
survived it to be remembered less often. Every inch of land was 
cultivated ; and by the time the crest of the year had been passed, 
ripening tomatoes and the prospect of harvest made even the camp- 
life pleasant. Piles of wood were stacked neatly outside the doors 
where women sat in the evening sunlight ; and children’s laughter 
echoed from end to end of the camp. There was a new sense of 
security. Some hoped to be able to till the soil again in earnest. 
They wanted to start again. They could envisage a new life, which 
would be tolerable. 


Firms in the nearby town coveted the camp buildings. They 
obtained several to house their machinery and workers. Industry 
must be facilitated if Germany was to recover. The refugees could 
not gainsay it. The kindergartens had to move to a large chilly 
building—to make way for office staff and equipment. The doctor 
thought it criminal ; but most of the refugees could see the point 
about the revival of industry. They thought—or tried to think they 
thought—it would make for better conditions for themselves. Some 
of them already went out to work. 


When the next winter came, and the trees were again bare and 
helpless in its grip, the order came for them to be cut down. They 
had been planted for camouflage, and camouflage was no longer 
necessary. The refugees need not be turned out, but the trees 
must go. In silence, as though oblivious of the biting cold, they 
stood and watched the rhythm of men’s arms and the swing of axes. 
They saw their beloved trees slowly bow and fall, one by one. 
Then they turned away—to the grey, squat buildings of the camp. 


TEST MATCH GALLERY 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


T the beginning of almost any game or sporting fixture the 

excitement of the crowd relieves itself in a shout, the hopefully 
defiant, partisan shout of soccer, the good-humoured, almost apolo- 
getic shout of rugger, the impersonal yet exultant “ They’re off” 
of racing. 

But cricket is different. All morning long, while the ground is 
filling up, while the family parties settle themselves on their mackin- 
toshes, sandwiches within reach, and study the blank scorecards, 
there is a genial hum. When the captains come out to toss, and 
the result is tom-tom’d round the ground, the hum rises to a buzz, 
rises further as the bell sounds and the umpires roll placidly on to 
the field. It rises again as the fielding side strides out. It reaches 
its climax as a flash of white is seen through the pavilion windows 
and the opening batsmen at last appear. Then the buzz dies down. 
the field is set. The batsman takes his guard and looks around 
him. The bowler stands motionless and remote until the umpire 
calls “Play!” At that instant there falls upon the ground a 
silence that you can feel. The bowler begins his run. Then, how- 
ever big the ground, you can hear those thudding steps, you can 
almost hear the ball sizzling through the air ; certainly you can hear 
it strike ground or bat or wicket-keeper’s gloves. At that the 
silence gives way thankfully to a long-drawn-out sigh and the genial 
hum, sometimes rising to a buzz, sometimes, though rarely, reaching 
an ecstatic shout, begins again. Whenever I see a cricket match 
begin I see the world, for one moment, standing still. 

Maybe it did not stand still at 11.30 on Thursday at Trent Bridge, 
Nottingham, when the 39th series of Test Matches between England 
and Australia was due to begin. Maybe it rained. I’m writing this 
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on Tuesday and I can’t be there on Thursday, anyway. But | 
can still see that first ball in my mind’s eye, the hopes and fears 
that go with it, and, above the hopes and fears, the excitement of 
knowing that with that ball a new series of Test Matches has begun, 
a new source of memory which will warm long winters and kindle 
old age into youthfulness once more. 

Do you remember the first Test ever played at Trent Bridge, 4g 
years ago almost to a day ? That was W.G. Grace’s last Test Match, 
But it was Wilfred Rhodes’ first, and now he’s passed into legend, 
just like the Doctor and his beard and his arrogance. What 4 
legend that Rhodes legend is! The greatest left-arm slow bowler 
the world has ever known, surly of manner sometimes, but sweet of 
action, hot in heart but ice-cold in brain. I can see him now, 
running, nay almost walking, up to the crease, bowling, then watch- 
ing, fiery-eyed, as the ball was clouted out of the ground. Back 
he’d go, run up again, and pitch the ball a fraction shorter. Oy 
of the ground it went, while Rhodes fumed and groused t~ himself, 
Then up to the crease again, his action as sweet and unruffled as 
ever, sending the ball that shade shorter still. Another clout, but 
this time into the waiting hands of a fieldsman on the boundary, 
“That’s settled you, you devil,” Rhodes would say to himself, and 
begin scheming the downfall of the next devil who came out. | 
saw him come back at the age of 49 for his last Test to bowl the 
devils out on a plumb Oval wicket. 

Yet strangely enough, it’s not as a bowler that Rhodes is best 
known in his legend, but as the batsman who made good. Going 
in last, he shared in the record last-wicket stand for England at 
Sydney in 1904. Going in first, he shared in the record first-wicket 
stand for England at Melbourne in 1912. But his batting perform. 
ance I like best to think of was in 1902, when, going in last every 
time, he had a Test average for 7 innings of 67. In those seven 
innings he was six times not out. And in one of these innings he 
made perhaps the six most valuable runs ever made for England. 
You can’t have forgotten that match. It was at the Oval, and in 
the fourth innings England went in wanting 263 to win. They lost 
5 wickets for 48. Then in 75 minutes Jessop hit 104. Even 50, 
when the ninth wicket fell we still needed 15 to win, and Wilfred 
Rhodes came in to join the great George Herbert Hirst. Now 
George Herbert, even to this day, will do anything to help a 
youngster. On a fine summer morning you may still see him in 
the park stopping to tell a boy how to hold his bat correctly, 
On that August evening long ago he went almost to the pavilion 
to meet young Wilfred and walked back with him to the crease. 
“Wilfred,” he’s supposed to have said, “we'll get ’em in singles.” 
That may be a legend. I must ask one or other some time, for 
they are both my constituents. But it remains a fact that get ’em 
in singles they did. 

All that floods into my mind at the mere thought of the first 
ball being bowled in this new series at Trent Bridge. In years to 
come, there is one thing that I shall say for certain about this 
series, that it was Bradman’s last in England. I remember his first 
quite well—the century in his first Test, in England, at Trent 
Bridge, followed by a double century in the Lords Test, treble 
century at Leeds and another double century at the Oval. But! 
best remember that 1930 series, not because it was Bradman’s first, 
but because it was Hobbs’ last. Most sadly I remember his last 
Test innings, as he came out with Sutcliffe to the roar of the crowd, 
being cheered by the Australians at the crease and then getting out 
for nine. I can see him now walking slowly homewards, twice 
dropping his batting glove on the way, while the crowd murmured 
its sadness, its sympathy and its love. So, too, this series will be 
remembered, not as somebody’s first, but as Bradman’s last. 

They don’t think much of England’s eleven. We've no fast bowler 
—for Larwood long ago went off to count his chickens and Bill 
Bowes must still be counting the pounds and the shillings subscribed 
for his farewell benefit. We have no left-handed batsmen to hold 
up the middle of the innings as the rock-like Leyland used to do. 
And, if you believe what they write in these Southern papers, we 
haven’t got a captain either. Yardley, they say, has not got the 
cunning of Bradman or the determination of Jardine. He’s too much 
of a gentleman, they say. Well, Yardley may be a gentleman. But 
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he’s also a Yorkshireman. And that more than squares matters. 
Of course, to me, the team is a little disappointing. There are only 
two Yorkshiremen in it. I remember that match at Lords in 1934 
when 19 out of 20 Australian wickets were taken by Yorkshiremen. 
I remember that 1938 match at the Oval—Hutton’s match—when 
five Yorkshiremen were playing for their country and even Arthur 
Wood made 50. (What Arthur Wood remembers best about the 
match is, not his fifty, but that, missing his last train from Yorkshire, 
he had to take a taxi all the way down through the night to reach 
the Oval in time and it cost him £8.) But if, this time, there are 
only two Yorkshiremen, one of them is Hutton. It is no use laughing 
about this. When you are up against the Australians you want 
men who not only play cricket but fight as well. Edrich and 


Compton have yet to prove themselves fighters. If they do, England : 


may win through even on plumb wickets. If they do not, we must 
pray that two things will descend from the skies—rain and a new 
Wilfred Rhodes. 


THE ANTIQUE TRADE 


By CYRIL RAY 


HERE does it all come from? Four million pounds’ worth 

of antiques are on show at the Antique Dealers’ Fair at 
Grosvenor House, which the Princess Royal opened on Thursday. 
The estimate is unofficial but informed, and the figure is likely 
enough ; a hundred of the most eminent dealers in Britain are 
exhibiting, and the biggest of them are certainly showing more than 
the average of £40,000 worth apiece. Anyone moved to take such 
figures further, however approximately, would reach staggering 
conclusions about the capital value of Britain’s antique trade. The 
hundred exhibitors at Grosvenor House have more stock in their 
shops than on their stands ; five times as many dealers are members 
of the British Antique Dealers’ Association as are exhibiting et the 
Fair ; and although most of the best-known dealers, big and small, 
are members of the Association there are plenty of reputable firms 
outside it. 

The gloomier sentimentalists pipe their eyes wver the collapse 
of a way of life ; to them the antique shops are filled w.th treasures 
sold to meet death duties and current taxation, while the homes 
they furnished for centuries have been abandoned to dry rot or the 
Coal Board. Money made at the greyhound tracks or on Wall Street 
is buying silver engraved with the arms of Queen Anne’s courtiers 
or the Waterford glass from which eighteenth-century bucks took 
their claret. Some of this is only partly true, and some not true 
at all. Many a bearer of an ancient name is more interested in horses 
than in Hepplewhite, or in motor-racing than in Meissen. If he 
breaks up an ancestor’s collection to finance his own pursuits some 
pieces will go to a museum, some to young couples of good taste 
and small means who want a Georgian breakfast-table or a Sheraton 
bookcase for their new little flat in Chelsea, some pieces of china to a 
collector or to an art-historian writing a monograph. A good thing, 
too, and not only to the auctioneer and the dealer through whose 
hands they will have passed. A specially fine piece, it is true, may 
find its way to America, but only if the Board of Trade and the 
advisers from the museums permit. Nothing is likely to go to the 
dog-track millionaire, who has other and more immediately amusing 
uses for his winnings. 

The basis of the antique trade, anyway, is elsewhere. Collectors 
of silver or snuff-boxes or china send their duplicates to auction, 
or sell two good pieces to buy one better one. A lady falls out of 
love with her Sheraton satinwood and sells it off piece by piece 
to achieve a drawing-room in George I walnut. Collectors and 
country gentlemen die, and their heirs may not share their taste in 
pictures or have room for a set of Chippendale chairs. This is 
the constant flow that keeps the trade flourishing and provides most 
of the exhibits at the Fair, which for a fortnight is the most 
fascinating museum of the arts, the domestic arts and of social 
history in London—a museum in which every piece, as carefully 
authenticated as anything at the V. and A., can be handled, bought 
and taken away. And bought not only by the fabulously wealthy. 
Only a fairly rich man, it is true, could aspire to the Verzelini goblet, 
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or the Old Pretender’s mirror, but now that the best of our con- 
temporary workmanship is for export, or carries high purchase-tax 
at home, a Georgian decanter at five pounds, say, a Sheraton tea- 
caddy at ten, or a Chippendale tea-table at forty is by way of being 
a bargain. Much of the £4,000,000 worth is made up of pieces 
like these. 

Where the Fair is more interesting than any museum is in its 
reflection of current taste. This is seen most clearly in the exhibits 
of furniture and of china. There is always a market for great 
rareties of almost any period and provenance, but amongst the 
Venetian glass, the thousand-year-old T’ang horses, the seventeenth- 
century Dutch flower paintings (and how sought after they are !), 
the Hispano-Mauresque pottery and the ormolu rococo of Louis 
Quinze can be discerned how firmly the English taste for English 
things is rooted now in the eighteenth century and the Regency. 
Within the range of furniture that stretches from Queen-Anne 
walnut to Regency rosewood the demand is all for small pieces ; 
given the same style and condition, a bureau-bookcase three-foot-six 
across may well fetch twice the price of one that measures four-foot- 
six. Walnut of this period, incidentally, keeps its value in spite 
of there being no American demand ; the veneers will not lie down 
under American central heating. At the other end of our golden 
age in cabinet-making there is more Regency furniture on show this 
year, I'd be prepared to wager, than there was at the first Fair, in 
1934. The demand then was only just beginning, and it has been 
the stand-by of the fashionable interior decorator for not much more 
than a dozen years. Here, too, the good little ’un is more prized 
than the good big ’un. Modern homes have no room for the massive 
pieces such as Knoblock, the playwright, collected long before the 
vogue became general—the collection that Arnold Bennett described 
in The Pretty Lady. 

Compared with its predecessors, the Regency style in furniture 
is flashy, in a sturdy English sort of way. In the collecting of china 
modern taste takes the other turning; it is all for simplicity and 
naturalistic decoration. The fifty guineas that one exhibitor asks 
for a pair of Nantgarw plates is justified partly by the rarity of that 
factory’s products, but partly, too, by the refreshingly simple border 
of roses that Billingsley painted on them, The dealers tell me 
that all the famous English and Continental porcelains retain their 
popularity, except that fewer but more expert collectors are buying 
Sévres, which needs so much more knowing than the others, 
There has been so much faking, that is, and so much white Sévres 
has had decoration added later. In porcelain of all kinds figures are 
harder to find than ever, and more expensive in consequence, 

Lovers of china find the varying beauties of the material at their 
most concentrated in the figure. There is more room for it than for 
big vases or services or bowls in the small house; there is an 
insatiable American demand. One indication that investment as 
well as “hobby” money is finding its way to the antique-dealer 
(and another cause of rarity) is that figures must be perfect. In the 
old days a collector who wanted a specimen to illustrate a period, 
a paste, a decoration or a glaze would be happy with one that was 
cracked or had been repaired. Today even collectors hope for 
capital appreciation, and play for safety ; nothing so safe as perfection. 
The small slump of this last couple of years in the antique trade has 
been partly due to the small boom of the year after the war, when 
mushroom firms sprang up and did much, before they collapsed, 
to raise prices ali iound and a little to shake public confidence in the 
trade generally. Actually, the integrity of the trade is probably higher 
in Britain than anywhere else, thanks partly to a long tradition, 
partly to the principles of English law, partly to such institutions as 
the Fair and the B.A.D.A. 

It is certain, at any rate, that before the war overseas buyers pre- 
ferred te buy even Continental antiques in British shops or at 
British auctions rather than in the country the pieces came from. 
We are in some danger of losing the position we have held so long 
as the world’s entrepét for the trade in fine arts and antiques ; if the 
Government can find its way to lifting the present ban on the free 
importation of works of art there will be dollars in it, as well as 
an end to such slight danger as there may be of Britain’s being 
denuded of her treasures. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


SELDOM go to cinemas, but when I do so I prefer to be alone. 

I like to feel that if. a moment comes when the illusion is broken, 
when I can no longer suspend my disbelief, when a sudden draught 
of dullness makes me gather my wits around me; I like to feel that, 
if such a moment comes, I can scrabble for my hat under the seat 
and follow the lit word “exit” without any excuses or explanations 
being required. I prefer, if my emotions are aroused, to be able 
to sob silently and without shame. I am aware that the tremendous 
tragedies of life, the great works of genius, do not in me produce 
the tingling of the eye, the constriction of the throat, which create 
the facile tear: but the minor effects of man’s unconquerable mind, 
such as virtue triumphant, injustice righted, or courage on the 
part of dogs and children, invariably lead to a tightening of the 
larynx and splashes from the eyes. Moreover, when it is all finished 
and I come out from the world of illusion into the streets and 
newspapers of actual life, I prefer that my adjustments to reality 
shall be private and gradual ; it amuses me to recover consciousness 
by stages, rather than to be jerked back suddenly to the escalator 
and the No. 14 bus: I enjoy floating for a moment longer in that 
liquid atmosphere where reason and imagination melt together. I 
can confess to myself, in sweet silent confidence, that I do not, when 
I come to think of it, really like good films. By this I mean that, 
much as I appreciate good acting and fine photography, much as I 
have enjoyed some of the recent German, French and Italian films, 
I do not really believe that the camera is a suitable medium for 
the interpretation of masterpieces. Always at the back of my mind 
is the consciousness of the mechanical apparatus of the film studio. 
I see the serpent cables and flexes ; I see the men in shirtsleeves 
yelling through megaphones on mobile ladders ; I see the great false 
lights glaring down ; I catch a glimpse of Ophelia munching sand- 
wiches while preparing for her interment ; I know that every word 
and look has been studiously repeated and rehearsed. All this, I 
fear, destroys the suspension of disbelief. 


. . + * 


I have a feeling sometimes that the film magnates, stars and opera- 
tives have not as yet discovered their own formula. They have not 
concentrated upon those factors of suggestion and interpretation 
which the camera alone can supply, or can supply in a form more 
vivid, and to a more extensive degree, than any other medium. Two 
of the main assets which the camera possesses are mobility and 
actuality. Mobility, in the sense that the camera is not restricted by 
any of the three unities and can play the most ingenious tricks with 
space and time. Actuality, in the sense that it can bring to the screen 
a comparatively exact representation of personages and events. The 
pleasure I derive from nature films (as when one watches in the space 
of two minutes the week by week expansion of a nasturtium seed) 
is due, not only to the increased understanding which they give me, 
but to the fact that the camera is thereby fulfilling its specific function 
and producing a demonstration which no other medium can so well 
produce. The pleasure I derive from newsreels (as when in the space 
of a few minutes I can observe Mr. Molotov arriving at a railway 
station or pearl-fishers diving in Arabian seas) is also due to the fact 
that no other medium can give me similar information in so comfort- 
able a form. But when the camera in vaunting ambition seeks: to 
emulate other forms of expression, then I have a disturbing sense 
that it is exceeding the area of its capacities, that it is doing cleverly 
something which other media can do, either better, or just as well. 


* * * * 


The other day, in solitude, I went to see Sir Laurence Olivier’s 
Hamlet. The element of actuality was absent. It might, I admit, 
have been difficult and even incongruous to have shot the film upon 
the ramparts of Helsingér ; yet after all the castle is still standing, 
and some approach to actuality might perhaps have been made. The 
romantic Leonardesque scenery which was indicated bears no re- 
semblance at all to the Solent site of Elsinore ; one might as well 


“pinnacles of Sir Laurence’s fantasy. 


have placed Cowes Castle in the Dolomites. I well recall during 
the war standing upon the terrace at Helsingborg in Sweden and 
gazing across the channel to the misted outlines of Hamlet’s fortress, 
It was the morning after Hitler had occupied the State of Denmark; 
some officers of the Royal Guard had escaped the night before ina 
rowing-boat ; they stood beside me on the terrace, gazing across to 
their ravished homeland—ripae ulterioris amore. It was a moving 
moment, but there were no signs to right or left of the rocks and 
The element of mobility 
appeared, moreover, to have been concentrated upon going upstairs, 
Again and again during the course of the film were we made to 
climb that stone staircase, beginning in the basement, ~isiting the 
drawing-room floor, taking a quick peep at the bedrooms and ending 
upon the wind-swept roof. These movements seemed to me to have 
no meaning ; they shed no shaft of illumination upon the intricate 
problem with which the play is more or less concerned ; they seemed 
nothing more to me than the cameraman’s otiose trick. Was it 
introduced merely to give motion to a sequence of stage scenes? It 
failed for me to increase the illusion ; it merely emphasised the studio 
mechanics. 
* * * - 


When I came out into the evening sunshine, out on to the pave. 
ments and among the buses and the cars, I asked myself as I walked 
away why it was that I was disappointed by Hamlet whereas I had 
so fervently enjoyed Henry V. Partly, I suppose, because, whereas 
the former is essentially (and apart from its wild events) a contem- 
plative play, the latter is a drama of action. In Henry V Sir 
Laurence had exploited with great skill the element of mobility; 
in Hamlet the poetry is superb but the action puerile. Shakespeare 
was evidently not interested by the story of Hamlet ; I doubt even 
whether he was clear in his own mind what Hamlet was really like, 
At the beginning of the play Hamlet is a youth only just out of his 
teens ; by the end of the play he is an adult of over thirty. Was 
Hamlet ever anything much more vivid to Shakespeare than a 
depository for his own reflections? Did he envisage him as a 
stripling or a man, as weak or strong, as mad or sane, as thin or 
fat, as bearded or clean-shaven ? Was Hamlet, as Taine contended, 
“une dme délicate” ? His treatment of Polonius, Ophelia, Laertes 
and his own college friends suggests no such sensitivity. Was he, as 
Senor Madariaga tells us, a typical Renaissance thug, interested only 
in the demonstration of his own virti ? That would explain his 
murders, but not his soliloquies. Surely it is simpler to assume 
that Shakespeare wrote a play to please Burbage and the ground- 
lings ; that he took Hamlet as he found him, a stock blood-and- 
thunder character ; and that, being Shakespeare, he could not refrain 
from introducing his own pallid hesitations, thereby confusing his 
central figure and providing future scholars with much material 
for ingenuity and speculation. 


* + * * 


The play of Hamlet strikes me as a careless piece of work, and the 
character of the Prince of Denmark as lacking in identity. Shake- 
speare never made up his own mind whether Hamlet was to be 
treated as a young condottiere or as an adult intellectual. We can 
choose which of the two interpretations we prefer. Yet if we seek 
to combine the two opposites, then we fall into the same confusion 
by which Shakespeare was lazily entrapped. Had Sir Laurence 
chosen the first interpretation, and represented Hamlet as a young 
man of forceful cunning, then he might have produced a film as 
satisfactory as Henry V and as well attuned to his own special 
abilities. In emphasising Hamlet the soliloquist, he has destroyed 
such unity as the play may possess, and adopted an interpretation to 
which the camera is totally unsuited. Which amounts to saying 
that the screen is not a medium for thought; it is a medium for 
motion. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
«“ The Gioconda Smile.” By Aldous Huxley. (New.)——* Traveller’s 
Joy.” By Arthur Macrae. (Criterion.) 

You must, insists Dr. Libbard (a character best described as per- 
yasive, like the Duke in Measure for Measure), come to terms with 
life ; and in this adroit, exciting play Mr. Huxley has certainly come 
to terms with the theatre. The cruelty of the original story has been 
sharply modified ; Henry Hutton no longer hangs for a murder of 
which he is innocent, and a reluctant compassion qualifies the faintly 
disgusted manner in which Mr, Huxley was wont to anatomise 
human nature. The result is a taut, dexterous thriller with the same 
sort of literary and philosophical overtones that you might expect 
if Dick Barton was transferred to the Third Programme ; it is ex- 
tremely good entertainment. * 

Janet Spence had some reason to believe that if Henry Hutton’s 
invalid wite were out of the way Henry Hutton would be hers, and 
it was not until she had poisoned the lady that she discovered this 
belief to be over-optimistic. Henry went off like a shot with a 
younger, prettier girl, and Janet was left with a foul and superfluous 
crime on her conscience. When, almost by chance, murder began 
tardily to be suspected two of the strongest motives in human nature, 
self-preservation and revenge, prompted Janet to do all she could 
to implicate Henry, to whose guilt much circumstantial evidence 
already pointed ; and he was, in fact, only saved from the scaffold 
by the resource of Dr, Libbard, who tricked the distraught murderess 
into a confession at the eleventh hour. 

The play is exceptionally well directed by Mr. Peter Glenville, 
and all the acting is distinguished. Mr. Clive Brook, though he 
cannot prevent Henry’s rediscovery of his soul in the condemned 
cell from appearing rather arbitrary, draws a firm, astringent picture 
of an egocentric libertine. Miss Pamela Brown gives a viperish 
subtlety to the poisoner, Miss Marie Ney is admirable as Nurse 
Braddock and Miss Brenda Bruce makes the little goose who 
becomes the second Mrs. Hutton a real and curiously moving person, 
The play’s philosophy—the thesis that we must come to terms with 
life—seems to me unexceptionable ; it has cost Mr. Huxley a vast 
amount of cerebration to arrive at a formula for constructive fatalism 
which is axiomatic to (for instance) the Chinese peasant or the British 
private soldier. 

* - ° 7 

The point about Mr. Macrae’s new comedy is that it is continu- 
ously and irresistibly funny. It is not perhaps “ significant,” it has 
no particular message for us ; a Russian might find it formalistic, a 
highbrow jejune, a fellow-traveller joyless. It is mevertheless a 
masterly piece of work, put together with much skill and percipience 
and performed brilliantly. The setting is Stockholm and the villain 
is the Treasury. All the British characters (except for a Treasury 
nark to whom Mr, Alex:iader Gauge gives the rococo reality of one 
of Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s expatriates) come under the category of 
D.B.S., initials which in consular offices are sparingly accorded to 
Distressed British Subjects. But Mr. Macrae’s travellers cannot 
Officially qualify as such. They have not been shipwrecked, or 
deserted by a dago ; they have simply spent their allowances of kroner 
and are intent on dodging starvation and the embarrassments which 
(since they are all persons of some consequence) must precede that fate, 
Miss Yvonne Arnaud is the biggest, the most active and the most 
appealing of these stranded fish, and she gives (at a guess) the best, 
the richest and the most satisfying performance now to be seen in 
London. -Mr. Charles Victor, as her ex-husband, partners her 
admirably, Miss Helen Christie makes a well-judged.incursion in a 
well-written part and Mr Archibald Batty, arriving from the Embassy, 
lets down the diplomatic service with the enlightened self-interest 
that we have come to expect from it. Finally, Mr. Macrae, as a 
secretary, is always at hand in case anything should go wrong: a 
contingency which, in his capacity of author, he handles with 
an affectionate and artful nihilism. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Deep Valley.” (Warner.}——* My Sister and I.” 
Tivoli.) 

Deep Valley makes a sincere attempt to please everybody, those 

who love nature and animals, those who love violence and man- 

hunts, and those who love love. Miss Ida Lupino lives in a 

tumbledown shack with a mean father and a mother who, in order 

to avoid unpleasantness, has retired to bed for good. The waves of 


(New Gallery, 


hatred which surge up and down the stairs between her irreconcil- 
able parents have given Miss Lupino a stammer as well as a disregard 
for the usual feminine impedimenta, and wearing slacks and with 
her hair like a stork’s nest she seeks solace in the woods, accom- 
panied by her dog. Having had a brief contretemps with a squirrel 
she meets with a construction gang of prisoners, and a fellow- 
feeling for these unfortunates lights a spark in her heart which 
eventually burst into a flaming love for Mr. Dane Clark, one of 
the prisoners. Mr. Clark escapes one night from a tin hut in 
which he has been incarcerated for a misdemeanour, and the rest of 
the film is devoted to his secretion by Miss Lupino in various 
hide-outs and to his ultimate death from bullet-wounds in her arms. 

Love strikes quickly in Hollywood, as indeed it must, and it 
says much for the stars in this film that their highly improbable 
love affair bears the stamp of authenticity. Miss Lupino is altogether 
excellent, changing from the speechless fey to the voluble mature 
with no noticeable jolt, and she fits into her background as snugly 
as a cork into a bottle. Mr. Clark, too, is admirable as a man 
who, innately gentle, is nevertheless gripped by sudden frenzies of 
rage which he can in no wise control. The realisation that even 
though he promises again and again to abjure violence he will 
inevitably be driven by his demon to kill dawns with poignancy 
over Mr. Clark’s cunning-kind face, and we are forced to sympathise 
where we should condemn. Miss Fay Bainter as the mother who 
has given up trying gives a touching performance, and the dog, of 
course, is endowed with more than human understanding. It 
doesn’t quite cough behind its paw when it comes inadvertently 
upon the lovers, but it does everything short of this in the line of 
discretion. 

* * * ” 

My Sister and I is redeemed from utter damnation by Miss Martita 
Hunt, who, by standing like a tall lighthouse in the middle of it, 
rescues this tedious picture from the darkness it deserves. At her 
base, like a small but solid rock, crouches Miss Barbara Mullen, but, 
alas, to continue this analogy, the sea around them both is filled 
with very flat, very wet fish. The young actors and actresses in this 
film are, with the possible exception of Miss Sally Ann Howes, as 
limp and as ineffectual as it is possible to be. They are not helped 
by the script, it is true. The story is one of murder and mystery, 
the final elucidation of which gives Miss Mullen her first chance to 
do anything but look sad. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


At the first night of the Metropolitan Ballet at the Scala Theatre, 
and again at Giselle on June 7th at Covent Garden, I fell to wonder- 
ing, as George Moore would say, what constitutes good ballet music. 
The Metropolitan Ballet gave two new works, The Lovers’ Gallery, 
to music by Lennox Berkeley, and Designs with Strings, to music 
by Tchaikovsky. To Berkeley’s Divertimento was set a story rather 
reminiscent of La Boutique Fantasque ; a pair of lovers are locked 
in a picture-gallery for the night and the characters in the pictures 
come to life. Now Lennox Berkeley is a genuine composer, that 
is to say that, whether you like his music or not, it is very carefully 
and deliberately composed, without redundancies due to literary or 
emotional programmes and without that looseness of texture and 
brilliance of surface which are characteristic of Tchaikovsky and, I 
decided, essential to a success in the theatre. Designs with Strings 
was virtually an “abstract”; but the music from Tchaikovsky’s A 
minor trio gave the choreographer all the time he needed to develop 
his own, visual ideas (and excellent they were), whereas in Lovers’ 
Gallery the dance forms seemed always to be trying unsuccessfully 
to keep up with the music. This, I am sure, is the usual penalty for 
dancing to music which was conceived for the concert-hall. 

In the same way, Adolphe Adam’s music for Giselle would be 
insufferable in the concert-hall, but it gives endless opportunities for 
the unhurried development of dancing figures. Ballet music must 
obviously have precise and easily felt rhythms ; but the classical style, 
as in Giselle, need comparatively slow tempi, and is most effective 
when the orchestration is kept simple. Tchaikovsky realised this 
in Act 2 of Swan Lake. His pattern as a writer of ballet music was 
Délibes, who was himself in the same tradition as Adam, although 
he did a great deal to enrich that tradition. Alicia Markova, who 
danced Giselle on June 7th, is one of the few remaining exponents 
of the classical style in which lightness and a particularly gracious 
kind of elegance are really more than brilliance. Her dancing is the 
perfect example of the art that conceals art, for it looks as natural 
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and easy for her to float as to the rest of us it is to walk. The 
ground seems to be her accomplice rather than an enemy, who is 
none the less an enemy for being vanquished. I was never spell- 
bound by the achievements of her technique, but simply transported 
by the spectacle of so much apparently effortless grace and natural 
expressiveness. I think I had never known that arms could be so 
eloquent ; not simply elegant, but expressing nuances of feeling that 
are beyond the reach of most of the dancers we know. 

Anton Dolin, who danced Count Albrecht in Giselle, returned 
to his original part of Satan in Vaughan Williams’s fob on June 8th. 
I last saw him in the part seventeen years ago, when the work was 
new, and his dance before the Heavenly Throne has remained in 
my memory ever since. His Satan still has the indefinable quality 
of nobility and grandeur which makes him almost a Miltonic figure 
and a worthy adversary of heaven. He has none of the Mephisto- 
phelian character of Robert Helpmann which strikes a false note 
both with Blake and Vaughan Williams. MartTINn Cooper. 


ART 


JUNE has burst like a rocket and scattered a little constellation of 
brilliant exhibitions over London. Let us take them in chronological 
order. First there is Matthiesen’s assemblage of Constantin Guys. 
These lead naturally enough to some superlative Renoirs up the road 
at the Lefevre Gallery. Here one may see, not quite the whole story, 
for there are five paintings only from before 1880, but at least a 
good deal of it—from the unpleasant if historically interesting La 
Source of 1871 to a still life of the final year. It is undeniable that 
towards the end, crippled with arthritis, the old man found refuge 
in his formula. But such was his lack of pride, such was his faith 
and his goodness, that I confess myself incapable of criticism even 
before this last phase. 

At Wildenstein’s the most comprehensive exhibition of paintings 
by Vuillard that we have seen claims attention. A smaller talent 
than Renoir’s, his was nevertheless in the direct line. Of especial 
interest are the remarkable early works, of that peri.d between the 
Volpini exhibition and the break-up of the Nabis, a period which 
foreshadowed the radicalism of fifteen years later when the Fauves 
appeared as the second wave from the same pebble. The vermilion 
slab of a cheekbone in the centre head of the picture above the 
equally interesting self-portrait is a daring projection of then current 
theories. But note how the other head in the picture, on the right, 
is orthodoxly painted in the round. Vuillard lost his nerve. Soon 
after he withdrew to safer ground—retained the subject-matter and 
oddities of silhouette then fashionable, but overlaid flat pattern with 
a modified impressionism. At times his paint was an incrusted 
impasto like a roughcast wall ; at times a more fluid brush flickered 
over the pafterns and textures of carpet and wallpaper ; but to the 
end of his life he continued to paint the modest, intimate background 
of bourgeois existence with the most subtle tonal contrasts. To be 
sure, he also painted vulgar portraits in the worst academic tradi- 
tion, but the Place Vintimille of 1939 shows that he retained his 
sensibility to the end. He was at the height of his powers, however, 
between 1895 and 1905, and it was from this decade that the big, 
tapesty-like composition lent by H.H. Prince Bibesco, A Woman in 
White, dates. This is an astonishing evocation of the period, though 
personally I prefer some of the smaller paintings like the Roussel 
Family and Interior with Woman and Child. 

From Vuillard, by an easy jump, to Matisse at the Victoria and 
Albert, in an exhibition of French book-decoration. Here may be 
seen again Picasso’s exercises in virtuosity for Buffon, plates by 
Rouault for Passion and Cirque, and, I think for the first time publicly 
in London, pages from Matisse’s Jazz, that jeu d’esprit written and 
designed in the dark days of the war. M. H. MIpDLeETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ONE morning during the recent unsettled weather I stood at the gate to 
the cornfield that slopes away from my garden, southward to a disused 
quarry, and thence to the bottom of the valley. The stormy west winds 
make this valley a trumpet, and I delight to listen to the infinite variety 
of sounds which thunder and lightning can produce between those confines 
of woodland and meadow. After a disturbed night day came in a restless 
mood. The first bird-chorus began, but broke up into anxious twitterings 
and warnings. The cattle stood under the trees with their heads lowered 
together. The sky was filling again with lumbering banks of cloud, and 
light was shrinking eastward instead of spreading from it. The thunder 
Then a click-click of lightning, like a switch being thrown, and 
again more thunder, growing with an increasing menace. I tried to note 
the different tones of it, and to find words to describe it. But like all 
the primitive forces, such as the agonies of child-birth, the love of God, 
the manifest of pity, thunder is something that is indescribable. One can 
be fanciful about it, and speak of celestial moving-men, all of them sullen, 
and one of them insane, lumping the furniture of the skies and only in- 
creasing the confusion. Rain drove me home before I could find even 
an inadequate phrase, and as I hurried up the lane I contented myself 
with the pleasure of the chilly first drops on my face, and the delicious 
odour of damped soil. I smelled, too, at my first sprig of honeysuckle, 


JUNE 


began. 


_ that reminder of childhood, returning with rapturous evasiveness. 


The Summer Orchards 


Work in the apple-orchards never ceases. At present the tractors are 
winding their way in and out among the trees, pulling wide cutters over 
the grass. My neighbour, the farmer, assures me that this is preferable 
nowadays to turning sheep into the orchards, because sheep do not pay 
and often get poisoned by the various sprayings ; the lime-sulphur, the 
nicotine, the D.D.T. He thinks the short grass keeps the moisture 
in, while allowing the artificial manures to penetrate. He even suggests 


that in May it is beneficial against frost to have the grass short. The 
ytass cuttings make up for the loss of droppings from the sheep. 
How much quieter a life is that of the cherry orchards. They need 


only the one winter spray of tar-distillate. After that and the sticky- 
banding are done, and a little bone-meal scattered, no more attention is 
needed until the fruit begins to ripen. Crops this year are promising 
well, though in low-lying orchards the frost did some damage. Already 
the migrant pickers are being seen about the lanes of Kent. The farmers 
are setting up their bird-scaring contrivances (much in the Heath Robinson 
tradition) consisting of strings under the trees, hung with concussive 
objects such as bits of corrugated iron, old trays and petrol-tins, pokers 
and bed-ends. These are all agitated from a key-position (or they will 
be in a week or two) with most modern effects, as though an incompetent 
pupil of Schénberg were giving way to despair. The music will be 
punctuated with reports from shot-guns, and strange, oriental cries from 
the half-gypsy throats of those camping in the cherry-orchards during the 
picking season. 


The Nightingale 


This year I heard my first nightingale on April 19th performing in a 
willow tree overhanging a dell only two hundred yards from the house. 
For several warm nights the “ wanderer from a Grecian shore ” competed 
with the screech owls, and then the return of more normal English spring 
nights discouraged her, and the owls were left alone to their ironic 
merriment. 


In My Garden 


A year ago I brought home from a friend’s garden in Le Lavandou, 
on the Mediterranean, a handsome cactus which I planted at the 
foot of a grass-bank in a sunk garden behind the house. It immediately 
began to flourish, sheltered from wind and caressed by the sun. This 
week I put on an odd-job man to “brush” the banks with a hook, as 
the gardener was busy preparing for the great attack on the yew hedges 
(a job over which he almost has a nervous break-down every year). 
To my horror I found that the cactus had been not only cut down, 
but carefully uprooted. More in anger than in sorrow, I remonstraied 
with the witless hook. “ What, that prickly thing?” he said. “I don’t 
see why you want one o’ them sort in the garden. Downright dangerous, 
I call em.” After that I left him to the gardener, and soothed myself 
by contemplating the new pansy-bed, where the massive blooms lay 
like Victorian pen-wipers in a multitude of patterns. I must write out to 
the Central Sea and report the casualty. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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LETTERS TO 


TUG-OF-WAR IN GERMANY 

§ir,—The German problem can only be approached—if we are to keep 
it in its proper proportion—from the standpoint of the broad issues of 
today. The late war was fought and won to establish and safeguard 
the Four Freedoms ; the logical consequence of victory should have been 
for a Germany liberated and purged from dictatorship to work her 
passage home by participating in the reconstruction of a democratic 
Europe, and finally becoming an integral part of it. 

The Western Allies’ task should have been to harmonise the two big 
political groupings—the Social Democrats and Christian Democrats— 
and to set up at the earliest opportunity a representative German 
Government in the West, to serve as a focal point for all Germany and 
to provide that moral sanction without which efficient and able Germans 
will not come forward to assume responsibility for economic or other 
German affairs. This was not done, and now, disillusioned and em- 
bittered, the Germans are biding their time, hoping to exploit their rdéle 
as a balance between East and West. There has been, too, an alarming 
disintegration and multiplication of political parties—a process of ad- 
ministration so typical of that German political life which preceded the 
Nazi dictatorship. 

In the failure to deal effectively with this Gerrmnan problem, the 
Socialist parties of several European Governments bear a heavy load 
of responsibility, because of their doctrinaire attitude and inability to 
see the broad main issues. By insisting on a Socialist approach they 
failed to bring together the Social Democrats and Christian Democrats, 
which alone could have built up a homogeneous structure. By insisting 
on nationalisation of key industries, they ignored the unerring lesson 
of recent history, that it is not the rivalries of private industries which 
create the threat of war (even if they are exploited by war-mongers), 
but the formidable machine of a State-controlled industry, harnessed 
for a political objective and indifferent to the advarftages or disadvantages 
of those engaged in it. It should be remembered how often in the past 
Socialists were the prelude to a dictatorship, because of their obstinacy 
in not rallying the forces of the nations they claimed to lead. 

A word, finally, about France’s desire for an American guarantee of 
security. The American people are likely to support whole-heartedly 
a system based on defence of the Four Freedoms. They will support 
a system in which they are themselves interested materially. But they 
will not defend what appears to them a balance-of-power game, on 
the lines of old local European quarrels——Yours faithfully, 


VIATOR. 
GLUBB IN SOUTH IRAQ 


Sir—In his admirable article on Glubb and his Legion in your issue 
of May 28th Kenneth Williams refers to the part played by Glubb in 
instituting a series of forts in the south-west desert of Iraq. In books 
on Saudi Arabia by Mr. Philby and Mr. K. S. Twitchell these forts 
are mentioned, and your readers might therefore be interested to know 
how they came to be built. 

During the winter of 1927-28 Faysa] ud Dawish of the Mutair had 
been raiding into Iraq from Nejd and had massacred a party of police 
and a working party which was constructing a police post at Basaiyah. 
It was later alleged that the construction of this police post, sixty miles 
within the Iraq frontier, infringed the treaty rights of Ibn Saud and 
justified this savage attack. It was believed in Iraq that Faysal ud Dawish 
was planning to attack the Shia sacred cities of Nejf and Kerbela. Under 
the mandate the British Air Officer Commanding was responsible for 
defensive measures, and he undertook by a series of air patrois based 
on Ur and Shaibah to prevent the Mutair from crossing the desert. 
This was partly successful, but when visibility was bad the raids 
continued. 

As months passed and there seemed little prospect of the threat ceasing, 
the strain on pilots and machines became considerable. The A.O.C. 
therefore called a conference to discuss further defensive measures to 
relieve the strain on the R.A.F. I attended the conference as G.1 of 
the British Military Mission, and Nuri Pasha Said was there as Minister 
of Defence. It was suggested, I believe by Nuri Pasha on instructions 
from King Faysal, that if the wells which lay between the Saudi frontier 
and the cities of Nejf and Kerbela were denied them, the raiders could 
not cross this wide strip of desert. It was therefore decided to construct 
military forts at Sabaitcha, Salman and Basaiyah. This work was carried 
out by the Iraq Army under the supervision of Sapper officers of the 
British Military Mission. ‘The wells continued to be available to all 
friendly tribesmen, who could bring their camels for safety inside the 
perimeters of the forts, but could be denied to hostile raiders. 

Glubb was at that time at Diwanieh employed under the Iraq Ministry 
of Interior. He was no doubt consulted as to the siting of these forts, 
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as he was already regarded as an authority on the desert, but although 

he may previously have recommended the construction of forts in the 

desert, he can hardly be held responsible for the construction of this 

series.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. G. ELPHINSTON. 
10 St. fJames’s Square, S.W.1. 


THE HYDERABAD CRISIS 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Godfrey Barrass may I observe that I did not 
discuss any legal question, but made a factual statement that the British 
Government never allowed the Nizam to assume the status of an indepen- 
dent sovereign in a position to make a treaty with an external Power, 
and that the Government of the Indian Union adopted the same attitude. 
The existence of Pakistan provides them with additional justification. 

As for the border disturbances, I suggested that probably there had 
been mutual provocation. Mr. Barrass suggests one possible source of 
aggression—Congress forces in enclaves of Indian Union territory within 
the Nizam’s dominions. He omits to mention another—the adherents 
of the local Muslim League, who, alone among the inhabitants of the 
State, have been permitted to arm themselves. As for his remark that 
“few with any knowledge and experience of British policy in India these 
last thirty years are likely to associate it with any such nebulous democracy 
as exists in the Provinces surrounding the State of Hyderabad,” it is 
sufficient to say that this democracy, however it be described, is mainly 
the product of British policy in the last thirty years. The Congress has 
inherited it, but did not create it. 

May I conclude with one other observation. A great English newspaper 
has urged recently upon the Nizam that he should undertake the reform 
of his internal government as a first step. Such reform, however, cannot 
be separated from accession to the Indian Union: for the Nizam, like 
everyone else, knows full well that any responsible popular Government 
in Hyderabad would immediately promulgate measures for accession to 
the Union.—Yours faithfully, JOHN FRANCIS. 


RABBIT TRAPS 


Sm,—Your correspondent in North Cornwall thinks that rabbit traps 
ought to be made illegal because of their cruelty. I don’t know what 
his part of the country looks like, but round here all the hill slopes 
have been stripped naked of timber. As happened in 1919-25, so now: 
most owners have succeeded in replanting about one-tenth of what has 
been felled: the other nine-tenths has tumbled down to a jungle of 
brambles and every kind of weed. You cannot catch rabbits on this 
ground, even if you are willing to tear your nets and lose your ferrets. 
To rabbit-proof all fences is difficult to the point of impossibility, and 
the amount of damage which rabbits can do to a crop has to be seen 
to be believed. So the rabbits have to be killed. 

Pigs would do the job ; they would clean the jungle, and then you could 
get at the rabbits: but with present scarcities large-scale pig-ranching 
eis an expensive and doubtful gamble. Cats are good rabbit catchers ; but 
if bred for the purpose they make mischief in other ways, e.g., by going 
after poultry. Gas has been tried round here, but without results, The 
only known effective method is by trapping. Two sorts of trap are in 
use ; but the noose trap is difficult to set, and does not catch so many 
as the metal-tooth trap, which catches them by the leg. On all properties, 
of which I have any knowledge, traps set by owners and farmers are 
visited night and morning; but not many owners can afford the cost 
of keeping poachers out, and with present prices for skins and meat 
there is no telling what they will do. Certainly the traps are cruel, and 
they catch a cat occasionally, a young hare rather frequently. You cannot 
exterminate any sort of wild animal without cruelty—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, E, PEASE. 

Guisborough, North Yorkshire. 


Str,—May I reply to Mr. Bramley’s letter in your issue of June 4th. 
Under the 1939 Damage by Rabbits Act, it was illegal to set traps in the 
open, but during the war, under the Emergency Powers Act, this clause 
was suspended. Recently, under the Agriculture Act, a clause was inserted 
which would permanently suspend the provisions of the earlier Act, but 
by a free vote in committee this clause was deleted. When this Act comes 
into force, it will no longer be illegal to set traps in the open. It, how- 
ever, remains an obligation on the setters of traps to visit these during the 
hours of daylight. The cruelty involved has long been an issue, as not 
only rabbits but domestic animals are frequently trapped and left.—Yours 
very truly, E. KEITH ROBINSON, 
Secretary, Our Dumb Friends’ League. 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Victoria, S.W.1. 
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Sir,—The law forbidding the steel gin to be set in the open, as described 

by Jack A. Bramley in your issue of June 4th, has for years been dis- 

regarded in certain counties in England and Wales. The steel gin is 

used as a means of ensuring a regular supply of rabbits to the market.— 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Eric PARKER. 
Feathercombe, Hambledon, Godalming. 


AFRIKANDERS 
Sir,—Mr. P. V. Suckling suggests that I am wrong to use the word 
“ Afrikanders ” to indicate the Afrikaans-speaking South Africans. He 
States that it should be “ Afrikaners.” So it should be, if I was writing 
in Afrikaans and not in English. “ Afrikander,” I submit, is the well- 
established and recognised English form of the word. Mr. Suckling is 
right in believing that this word describes a species of cattle ; but it has 
also been used to describe Cape Colonial half-castes at any time from 
about 1750 to 1920, a well-known type of South African tobacco, and the 
famous Afrikander Bond. The late Dr. G. M. Theal used “ Afrikander ” 
throughout his history of South Africa (circa 1919). The Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary (1924) gives “ Afrikander”: so does Elffers and Viljoen’s 
English-Dutch Dictionary (Capetown, 1911), as well as “ Africander,” the 
simplified Dutch form being “ Afrikaander ” and the adjective “ Afrikaans,” 
Mr. Suckling declares that “ South Africans are jealous of the distinction.” 
It may be so, though I did not observe it during my twenty-five years’ 
residence in the Union (1911-36).—Yours faithfully, Eric A. WALKER. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ARAB AND JEW 


Sir,—May I be permitted to correct a glaring misstatement in your 
leading article—Palestine Truce? The Jews have never proposed to 
destroy the Arabs in order to establish their State in Palestine. It is 
specifically stated in the declaration of Israel’s independence that the 
Jews hope to live in peace and in friendship not only with the Arab 
citizens of Israel, but also with the*neighbouring Arab States. 

You let the cat out of the bag when you say that the Arab states find 
no friend- outside Britain. Egypt is giving you a foretaste how this 
friendship is going to be repaid.—Yours faithfully. M. LICHTENSTEIN. 

21 Menock Rd., Glasgow, S.4. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTIONS 


Sir,—The Spectator, in company with the rest of the British Press, 
regards the results of the recent South African election as depressing. 
Valuable newsprint has been devoted to expert analysis of the reasons 
behind the change in majorities. But surely the most depressing factor 
of all is the disinterest—amounting to complete disregard in many 
periodicals—shown towards the basic reason for the defeat of the United 
Party. I refer, of course, to the fact that, although the United Party has 
a minority in seats, it had a majority of more than 100,000 votes over the 
Nationalist Party. 

Do we, or do we not, believe in representative government? We 
have now in Britain a majority party with a minority vote. Just how 
ridiculous do the election results have to be before we turn our attention , 
to the reform of our electoral “system ” ?—Yours faithfully, 

Hyndford, Wheeler Avenue, Oxted. JAMES ALSTON. 
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BULK BUYING 


Sir,—The controversy round bulk buying arrives at no conclusion. Js} 
not possible that these early, spasmodic attempts to develop a new busines 
technique quite fail to explore the full benefits of such a system? If oy 
Government could place a firm order for the supply, over a number ¢ 
years, of a particular commodity—say corn—at a stable price, Possibly 
through an international body with considerable powers and authority 
such as are already in some part possessed by the International Whey 
Board—power to equate world production with world demand, and pow, 
to arrange reasonable prices based on the amount of work required jy 
production—if, moreover, similar control could be exercised over a doa 
or more other primary commodities of the “ reproducible at will” variety 
then producers would get assured markets, consumers assured supplig 
and, possibly most important of all, the world would be within sight g¢ 
stable currencies. 

It would, of course, be urged that to achieve this would need an effog 
of world co-operation quite outside the range of practical politics. Thy 
may or may not be true. In the seventeenth annual report of the Bank 
of International Settlements, on the first page, occurs the following stat. 
ment: “Nothing enduring can be built on the quicksands of cop. 
stantly changing monetary values.” That certainly is true ; the late Sj 
Josiah Stamp was pointing out that very thing some twenty years ago— 
his “economic enemy No. 1 ”—since which time we have had instang 
after instance of the correctness of his diagnosis. Unfortunately it jj 
easier—better practical politics—to drift along the road that leads tp 
chaos.—Faithfully yours, NorMan Howett. 

61 Queens Road, Felixstowe. 


MR. DALTON’S RETURN 


Sir,—May I respectfully disagree with your opinion that it would hav 
been clearly unjust that Mr. Dalton’s ministerial career should be much 
longer interrupted ? I take leave to protest most strongly against his re. 
admission to the Cabifiet. Ministers of such rank should be incapable of 
such a serious breach of confidence as Mr. Dalton committed when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully 

Warren Cottage, Radlett, Herts. HusBert W. WILLIAMs, 


QUERY: REPLY 


Strn,—May I be allowed to query the statement by Janus that a reader 
of The Spectator in New Zealand gets it in seven days?—Yours, &c., 
15 Abinger Road, Portslade, Sussex. Jack Epwarps, 
[Janus writes: Any of my statements is open to query. But a New 
Zealand reader said he got The Spectator in seven days, and 1 supposed 
he knew.] 


THE WASHINGTON EMBASSY 


S1r,—I wonder why the name of Halifax was omitted from the last line 

of Mr. Nicolson’s Marginal Comment in The Spectator of May 28th, 

and whether the omission was deliberate? Surely Lord Halifax’s tenure 

of the Embassy at Washington for five years during the war entitles him 

to rank among the “ great ” Ambassadors?—Yours truly, C. E. MAUDE, 
15 Holland Park, W.11. 


EXHORTATION BY POSTMARK 


S1r,—Whilst agreeing with the views expressed by Janus on the futility 
of the “ Distinguished Career—Nursing ” stamping face, I should like to 
support the maintenance of its near relative—the “ Blood Donors Urgently 
Needed ” variety. Matutinal reminders of the blood shortage have im- 
pelled me to part with a pint of my own. The fact that (in view of sub- 
sequent physical discomfort) I now regret my response in no way lessens 
the evidence in favour of retention of the stamping face.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Davip SKINNER. 
119 Elm Walk, Raynes Park, S.W.20. 


“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ” 


Str,—I am assembling material for a history of The Nineteenth Century 
during the first twenty-five years of its publication. I would be grateful 
if any of your readers who have information on the subject would com- 
municate with me. Any facts, personal letters or papers relating to the 
review or to its founder, Sir James Knowles, would be of great value— 
Yours, &c., MICHAEL Goopwin, 

10 Orange Street, W.C.2. The Nineteenth Century and After. 





Postage on this issue; Inland, 1id.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
a North and South 


The Ordeal of the Union. By Allan Nevins. (Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
New York and London. Two volumes. 50s.) 

CONTROVERSIES over the first American Revolution have pretty well 
died down ; controversy over what is sometimes called the second 
is as lively as it was three generations ago, when Henry Wilson 
wrote his Rise and Fall of the Slave Power and Jefferson Davis the 
Rise and Fall of the Confederate States of America. Today there 
are signs that the historical pendulum which has swung so far to 
the South is about to swing back to the North, and that not only 
Lincoln but James Ford Rhodes may yet be vindicated. There is a 
growing tendency to look more critically at the institution of slavery 
and at the social and economic structure of the Old South, to find 
virtue and even wisdom in some of the abolitionists, to disparage 
the dialectic of State sovereignty and subscribe to that of nationalism ; 
there is even a reaction against that economic interpretation of the 
war which came dangerously near regarding the whole thing as a 
business conspiracy to subjugate and exploit the South. 

The Ordeal of the Union—the first two volumes of a projected 
ten- or twelve-volume history of the United States since the Mexican 
War—is the best statement of this reaction precisely because it is 
not a reactionary statement. It is, on the contrary, a wonderfully 
balanced and judicious presentation of the genesis of that struggle 
which culminated at Fort Sumter. As Professor Nevins is himself 
judicious he has little patience with fanaticism ; as he is moderate 
he has little use for the extremists and the fire-eaters. His heroes— 
if.we may use that term—are those who set compromise above 
doctrine, who put their faith in evolution rather than in revolution ; 
and it is worth noting that a painting of Clay is the frontispiece for 
the first volume and one of Webster for the second. This suggests 
not only admiration for those who placed the preservation of the 
Union above the interest of slavery or of abolition, but a readiness 
to permit politics to furnish the main thread of the narrative. In 
this, as in other matters, Professor Nevins is orthodox. The prob- 
lems that confronted the American nation in the crucial years after 
the Mexican War were not primarily political, but their solution 
was, and the disruption of the Union was not, in the end, proof 
of an inevitable conflict, but of the bankruptcy of statesmanship, 
North and South—and particularly South. 

Professor Nevins traces the tortuous story of American politics— 
it can scarcely be called statesmanship—in the years after the 
Mexican war with the greatest care: the territorial crisis after the 
Mexican war, the election of 1848, the compromise of 1850 and 
the ratification of that compromise in the election of 1852, the 
tragedy of the repeal of 1854 and the break-up of parties that 
preceded the election of 1856, the structure of party politics and 
the intrigues of party leaders. All the major figures are here—the 
older generation of Clay and Calhoun and Webster and Cass, and 
the younger of Douglas and Seward and Davis and Chase, and 
a host of minor actors who strutted and fretted their hour upon 
the stage and then were heard no more. It is the older generation 
that Mr. Nevins admires; it is the younger who in their folly, 
their vanity, their ambition, their short-sightedness, brought the 
house of the Union tumbling down about them. 

It would be a mistake to suggest that Mr. Nevins is exclusively 
concerned with the political narrative. Nowhere in American 
historical literature are there more judicious analyses of the growth 
of agriculture and of industry, the rise of the cities, the develop- 
ment of the web of commerce, the réle of the immigrant and of 
labour, the culture of the masses, and—especially—the sociology 
and economy of slavery. It is in this last that Professor Nevins 
is at his best. He pictures slavery, not only from the point of view 
of the master, but from the point of view of the slave ; he empha- 
sises that racial quality of slavery that is so often forgotten and 
that explains so much ; he does not neglect the “cash account” ; 
he does not fail to appreciate the moral implications. If he does 
not wholly follow Rhodes in his self-righteous attitude, neither 
does he wholly swallow the apologetics of Craven and Phillips ; if 
he does not forget that slavery had its good and useful side, neither 
does he forget that, though thousands of slaves fled to the North 
every year, there is no record of any free negro going in the other 

on. 

These volumes were awarded the Scribner Centenary Prize for 
the best work in American history submitted to a group of com- 
petent judges. No one who reads them can challenge the propriety 
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of that award. Built upon a broader and deeper foundation than 
any comparable work in American history, impartial, lucid, vigorous, 
affluent and magisterial, The Ordeal of the Union is one of those 
rare books that is a recognised classic at birth. 

HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. 


Introduction to Joyce 


The Essential James Joyce. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Harry Levin. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

WHo on earth thought of this title for this book ? It cannot have 
been Mr. Levin, who remains what his publishers call him, “ the 
foremost authority on Joyce,” and who therefore knows as well as 
anybody that practically every word that Joyce wrote was a drop of 
essence distilled from minute observation, accurate expression and 
repeated revision. If there had been any doubt about Mr. Levin’s 
attitude to the matter it would have been dispelled by his almost 
abject apology for the few fragments he has torn from Ulysses with 
the remark, of whose truth but not of whose beauty Joyce would 
have approved, that “it does not lend itself readily to excerption.” 
It would not have mattered very much if the title had been a merely 
silly inaccuracy. But the unfortunate thing is that it reflects the 
false critical judgement that Ulysses, because of its unconventionality, 
was in some way inferior to Joyce’s earlier works, and that Finnegans 
Wake, because of its difficulty, was hardly worth bothering about. 
This title, in fact, is in every way regrettable, and lest I seem to be 
making too much fuss about it may I point out that all the rest of 
the book is vastly superior to it. ; 

This single volume, perfectly handy and readable despite its 534 
pages, contains the whole of Dubliners, A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man, the play Exiles (which is otherwise difficult to come 
by), all Joyce’s poems and a few extracts from Ulysses and Finnegans 
Wake which, given the first decision to make extracts at all, are 
intelligently chosen. It is doubtful whether Exiles and the poems 
were really essential at all, though everyone must be grateful to the 
publishers for reproducing the early satires The Holy Office and 
Gas from a Burner and the late and most beautiful poem Ecce Puer. 
None of them has been readily accessible before and each of them 
reveals something of Joyce the man—his humour and his pious 
preoccupation with the affairs of his family. There is a long way 
to go from the prophetic undergraduate brilliance of the opening 
words of The Holy Office, 

Myself unto myself will give 

This name, Katharsis-Purgative. 
to the mature symmetry of the‘closing words of Ecce Puer, written 
on the occasion of the death of Joyce’s father and the birth of his 
grandson, but within those extremes lies the range of a genuinely 
humane character. The transition is not purely temporal. All the 
attributes were there all the time. These verses add something to 
the emerging picture of the complete man to put beside the reflection 
of a ruthless artist. Nevertheless the main interest will always lie in 
Joyce’s work rather than in his personality. 

The really good point of this book is that it can hardly fail to attract 
its readers into a closer, study of Joyce’s works. It was perfectly 


a RT 
FABER BOOKS 


Thirty Stories KAY BOYLE 
Kay Boyle is universally recognized as one of the most interesting 
writers of our generation. She explains this selection of her best and 
most famous short stories, in an illuminating preface 10/6 


The Bright Promise RICHARD SHERMAN 
“ Here is that rare treasure—a good novel.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
“YOU ARE GOING TO LIKE The Bright Promise. It is about a 
life you will recognize, with successes and disappointments, loves and 
careers and ambitions... Deeply moving.” —George Malcolm Thomson: 
Evening Standard 10/6 


The Seven Thunders 
SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


The final volume of her unique war diary, which should be found in 
every home, every school, “ Will remain a valuable record cf the 
ups and downs of informed public opinion.”—R. H. S. Crossman: 
New Statesman 21/- 
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right to include the whole of the Portrait of the Artist, through which 
so many readers have seen for the first time Joyce’s tremendous 
power and integrity. It was a pity to leave out both the pellucid 
opening passage of Ulysses and the black depths of the Circe episode 
but this is only one aspect of the pitiful inadequacy of the selections 
from that book which has given Mr. Levin enough pain already. As 
for the snatches from Finnegans Wake there is no particular reason 
why the almost hackneyed Anna Livia Plurabelle should be included 
unless it is to give the readers the unexpected pleasure of recognising 
passages which they have seen before. And there is no reason why 
the long and overpoweringly beautiful cadence at the end of the book 
should be left out unless it is that such emotional intensity is 
considered bad for beginners. On the other hand it was brilliantly 
right to include the joyous tale of the Ondt and the Gracehoper, the 
one “hoppy on akkant of his joyicity” and the other “sair sair 
sullemn and chairmanlooking.” It is touches like this, and the 
felicity of Mr. Levin’s all-too-short notes, which in the end atone 
for the initial failure to distinguish between what is essential for the 
appreciation of James Joyce and what is essential for the purposes 
of literary small talk or the graduate course in Joyceology at Tooth- 
paste or Cornflake University. WALTER TAPLIN. 


Mediterranean Campaign 
Western Mediterranean, 1942-45, By Taffrail. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


TuerE are obvious limitations to a book which sets out to tell the 
naval story of a major campaign that was fought, during the 
thirty months from November, 1942, to May, 1945, as much as any 
other campaign of this last war by all three services jointly. The 
grand design is not the theme; but rather the spirit with which 
the Royal Navy contributed to that design. Another limitation is 
the multiplicity and diversity of incident which tends to make the 
book anecdotal. This Mediterranean campaign was won by the 
close co-operation of all the participating nations. Taffrail gives 
many examples of United States naval units, large and small, fighting 
under British command and of British ships, large and small, fighting 
under United States command. The French fleet sailed into Toulon 
harbour and the Greek fleet into the Piraeus under the orders of 
Admiral Sir John Cunningham. 

The landings in North Africa and Sicily, at Salerno and Anzio 
and in the South of France, with their subsequent campaigns, give 
the author full scope to mark the co-operation between land and 
sea forces. A soldier may little realise the immense contribution 
that sea-bombardment and the sailing of convoys make to success 
on land until he joins one of these armadas. The Messina Straits 
regatta on September 3rd, when the Eighth Army landed in the toe 
of Italy and again brought the war to the European mainland, all 
seemed so easy. Salerno and then Anzio landings were different. 
The difference lay in the enemy’s resistance on land and in the air 
and not in his resistance on the sea. Gunfire support was un- 
ceasing in those bad days before the enemy withdrew beaten from 
the Salerno area. How else could that opposed landing have been 
carried through than with the constant support of heavy and medium- 
sized guns from the warships, support which was not so subject 
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to weather nor the other limitations as that given by the eq 
admirable R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F.? Two and a quarter millig 
pounds of shell were blazed into the enemy positions there in the 
first seventeen days 

The book covers all sorts of naval activities, minesweeping, pop 
opening—and Naples was for a time the busiest port in the world. 
submarine work and anti-submarine work, but the author’s favouriy 
seems to be the small craft. Certainly there is nothing more eXciting 
no set of tales a better recruiting agent, than the part played by mote 
torpedo boats, motor gun boa®, landing craft and individual d. 
stroyers off the coasts of Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece and in th 
Aegean. It is these small craft which rightly entice Taffrail ing 
the Eastern Mediterranean, where so much was done in 1944-45 
that escaped publicity but saved the effort and lives of larger forces 
In the Adriatic, both in aid of the Eighth Army advance and in aig 
of Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavian forces, the operations of light coasyj 
craft—announced in brief naval communiqués which told nothi 
to friend or foe of the real story—interfered with the enemy’s supply 
cost him ships and ammunition and advanced the Allied cause ig 
an area from which it was vital that the enemy should not be fre 
to send reinforcements elsewhere. All that was known before ; by 
we did not know the feats of daring, of insolent initiative and of 
seamanship by which it was accomplished. And there were som 
miracles too. 

“Robert James Norris must have been born under a lucky sta 
No other man can have the unforgettable experience of capturi ' 
a Siebel ferry with a Lewis gun and loud hailer, of being woun 
captured and narrowly escaping drowning, of being rescued by the 
enemy and arranging the surrender of the craft that picked him up, 
all in the space of twenty-four hours.” 

War books inevitably lose their popularity as the memories of 
those days recede. This book ought to have been written if only 
to remind us all that the virtues even of Elizabethan Britain live op 
—and to hint to the devotees of armchair push-button warfare that 
so many of the pawns of their chessboard imagination were then 
and always will be men of the sea in ships of the White Ensign. 

A. R. W. Low. 


Railways Again 
The Railways of Britain. By O. S. Nock. (Batsford. 15s.) 


Except for theology, the theme of railway communications must 
have inspired more popular or semi-popular books, pamphlets and 
periodicals than any other. Indeed, the railway enthusiast brings 
to his passion a reverence only equalled by the author of Line Upon 
Line. Today railway literature may even have outstripped that 
devoted to piety. Even works locomotives and the remote Raven- 
glass and Eskdale Railway rate a book each. Today’s railway fans 
belong to the family which bought and studied John Francis’s 
History of the English Railway (1841) and F. S. Williams’s Our Iron 
Roads (1851). 

If the number of books devoted to railways is great, the same 
cannot be said of the ways in which they approach their subject. 
Authors and readers seem content if each book provides a faithful 
record of fact—numbers, dimensions and classes of locomotive ; dates 
of particular sections of line; sizes, dates and costs of bridges and 
tunnels; mileages, routes and the names of signal-boxes. Even the 
books of the late C. F. Dendy Marshall, the most scholarly of all 
railway historians, are less interpretative histories than detailed 
marshallings of date and dimension. A book adequately relating 
railways to the social life and structure of the age which gave them 
birth has not yet been written. 

Mr. Nock’s excellently illustrated book is not an exception. Like 
the cross-country railway journey he mentions from Chippenham 
to Malvern (eighty-three miles by rail ; forty-seven miles as the crow 
flies), his book puffs agreeably through the railway landscape, some- 
times getting on to a main line for a burst of speed, and sometimes 
waiting at a junction to allow an express to go through. At these 
pauses we have time, if not to get out and pick buttercups, at least 
to study such topics as why, in The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
Dickens sends his characters from Rochester to London by train 
from Maidstone Road Junction (forty-six miles), instead of by the 
then more direct road-coach route (twenty-nine miles). The reason, 
by the way, is surely obvious. Dickens’s characters, like Mr. Nock 
himself and the author of this review, prefer railway travel to all 
other forms of locomotion, as some men prefer champagne to 
ginger pop. Mr. Nock finds an opportunity for a slap at Bulleid’s 
taut, dramatic design for a goods-engine for the Southern in 1942. 
He feels it belongs to the cubist or surrealist school and lacks 4 
balanced symmetry. In fact, unlike many of its contemporaries, 
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its design looks forward and not back to 1900. He hardly bothers ing” still holds good, whether it is of the life-story or of the Cottey 
to mention, far less explain, the vicious canal-railway wars of the way to produce the plays. From his desk Professor Nicoll claim 
early nineteenth century, and the no less vicious road-railway war of that “the scholars need a stage of their own, a kind of la 
the early twentieth, now both composed under nationalisation, _ for practical experiments.” There they might solve such problem 
In spite of its omissions and lack of balance, the book contains as the speed at which the Elizabethans took the plays, their use ¢ 
plenty of accurate, if random, information, supported by a good gesture, and the actual effect of an all-male cast. From his thea 
index. Both its charm and its weaknesses come from its shapeless- Mr. MacLiammédir pleads for the full apron stage which wou 
ness—charm because Mr. Nock introduces, as his feelings incline, permit a living stream again to flow between performer and Spectator, 
all kinds of observations about railways, and bits of gossip about and enable an audience to see Othello’s rage or Lear’s madney 
their engineers and financiers, and pieces of his own professional expressed in “the back of the neck and the sinews of the thighs” 
experience ; weaknesses because the book is anecdotal, and it will be If Mr. Nevill Coghill’s splendid vision can be realised, Oxford 
difficult for the ordinary reader, uninfected by the present-day provide such an experimental stage for the theatrical history of th 


railway mania for fact and number gathering, to assess the dynamic centuries. 
part the railway has played in the history of Great Britain. Professor G. E. Bentley’s essay on the influence of the Blackfriay 





ARTHUR ELTON. Theatre on Shakespeare’s later writing is outstanding. Discardirg 

rd Dowden’s flapdoodle about the serenity of the last period an 

° ; trachey’s equally subjective explanation, he argues convincingly the 

Shakesp care P Lucky 4 Dip mM the clue lies in the changed fortunes of the company which wy 

eg a eet rofessor Allardyce Nicoll. (Cam- Shakespeare’s daily concern. The dates of their plays give no cley 
ar iiiee~anes ered. evidence of influence by Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakespeare o 


Tuis elegantly produced and well illustrated volume recalls the lucky vice versa. But Mr. Bentley plausibly suggests that all three wer 
dip at the old-time garden féte. If you are lucky you pull out a recruited to the task of writing the kind of play which would suit | Th 
neatly packed parcel of exciting speculation. The less lucky must conditions and attract audiences at the Blackfriars Theatre, whic) wn 


content themselves with an untidily tied package concealing some- passed into the company’s control in 1608. The Professor wears, 
one’s unwanted white elephant. Even so, there is something for “lJearned sock,” but this scholastic leg has grace and distinction. 
most tastes, and though a book of arbitrarily selected subjects lacks JouN Garrett, Sea 
form and unity, its value is unimpaired. Professor Dover Wilson _ Ad 
makes scholarly points of —— —— _— and as Santayana Reminiscences Th 
always he more than realises his own hope that he has written 
* —amaaiede* Mr George Rylands criticises Elizabethan pro- The Middle Span. By George Santayana. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) wi 
ductions in London and at Stratford-upon-Avon, and makes one PERuaPs it is an illusion to hope that wisdom comes with old age, Tl 
regret that this great talent cannot come to the rescue of dramatic for Mr. Santayana seems to have become wise while very young, and 

yet have succeeded in being young at the right time. At any rate, ar 


criticism, now surely at its lowest ebb since the great days of Shaw, 
Walkley and Montague. He fires salvoes at the complacency 
of the London Old Vic, “ whose work is very showy, somewhat super- 
ficial, and highly successful. . . . Little justice has been done to 
Shakespeare. . . . Soloists cannot carry off Elizabethan plays.” 
Mr. Levi Fox contributes a fascinating essay on Shakespeare’s 


his wisdom is of the most charming kind, and not that which seems 
to be born of weariness and disillusion. For already in his early 
post-graduate days, he tells us, “I was thus fully settled in my 
naturalist convictions ; they revealed the real background, the true 
and safe foundation for human courage, human reason and human 
birthplace, and shows that the problem of balance between local and imagination.” So no distracting dogmas or noisy contentions inter 
national responsibility for Stratford began with the purchase of the fered with his pursuit of friendship and the detached study of life 
Henley Street property in 1847—and still awaits solution today. Mr. in a Spain that was partly mediaeval and a Boston that was almost 
Micheal MacLiammiédir has written of three productions at the Gate brash. ats 
Theatre in Dublin in the fresh form of a dialogue. The punch and These reminiscences of other people rather than of his own career 
quality of his writing comes out when he describes a theatre orchestra —in which he took the faintest possible interest—link on to his 
rung up Te eee 
“ 2 fies ing hi H H . H Oo lm we are avol 1 a littie 1ost and ¢ ed in 
Citi, ematan, eiikastinn tal eneeing 5 © St Coed eats fresh pages. The portraits are delightfully friendly, yet critical in 


unionists in a dazzle of reflected light that illuminates everything } ; al 
but their own scores. The visible presence of these gentlemen, the detached, tender way one should cultivate when being critical 
whether waiting for some cue for their incidental infernalia, or of one’s friends. But the most reassuring thing, perhaps, in this 


creeping noisily in and out of a creaking door under the stage, is beautifully phrased (if structurally a trifle inchoate) book is th 
an outrage on the actors and the play. They should be seldom general philosophic attitude. Here is a philosopher who feels no 


7 ” ° ° 9 ° 

heard and never seen.” g , q temptation “to force all Nature to submit” to his system. “ Man,” 
These pages proclaim in their. happy proportion the new and he says, “was not made to understand the world, but to live in it” 
welcome unity of scholars, producers and players in Shakespeare’s So Mr. Santayana, artist of life, has lived, free from the fuss, the 


service. But they also show that Matthew Arnold’s “foiled search- tumult and the shouting of ideologies (including religious ones), 

which we live surrounded by and pestered with. And how encov- 

raging it is to have him tell us about his life and his attitude towards 

it ; it is a humanising and civilising experience. He believes, “com- 

pulsorily and satirically, in the existence of this absurd world,” and 

does not ge Bee any attempted explanation of it, thinking all 

philosophies and myths to be “ accidental paraphernalia.” “So,” he 

THE EIGHTH adds, “ are all logical languages, so are all allegories and images of 

- sense. The study of them is part of the humanities, initiating us 

ANTIQUE DEALERS FAIR into the history of human life and mind; it is not the pursuit of 
science or salvation.” 

And perhaps, we think, as we wander through the refreshing oasis 


AND EXHIBITION of this book, it is the unregulated pursuit of science or salvation or 


both which is the original sin, as whoever wrote the Book of Genesis 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.M. QUEEN MARY 





. seems to have apprehended without quite daring to say so. Mf. 
JUNE 10—25 Santayana, free of the barriers that men erect against each other, 
(Except Sundays) can happily describe, having happily enjoyed, the idiosyncrasies and j 
P virtues of men and women, of his Spanish relations in Avila, of 
GROSVENOR HOUSE - PARK LANE W.1 Boston or Harvard worthies, of the late Earl Russell, of Howard - 
Open 11.0 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. Sturgis, of William James, who in many meetings did not under- fo 
stand him so well as Henry did in one. The portraits are brilliant— ho 
Admission 3|6. Part of which will be given to the A.TS. quiet, affectionate, tolerant and of course infused with humour ; for, * 
Benevolent Fund and the British Antique Dealers’ Association. after all, without humour, which is the specifically human instrument 
of judgement (as opposed to the diabolic or the divine), such a 
solvent of philosophies as Mr. Santayana’s philosophy is could not * 
SC 50 healthily exist. BONAMY DoOBREE. (299) 
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Invitation to Indolence 


The garden couch in the foreground is of painted 


wrought iron. Its back is adjustable. On large rubber 


tyred wheels * . . . ° . - £28.2.3 
Seat and back cushion covered in printed cotton . . £83.2.9 
Adjustable canopy . ‘ . ° ‘ ‘ - £6.6.9 
The couch in the background has a fixed back, complete 

with canopy and mattress in printed cotton R . £22.5.6 


These and other well designed examples of garden furniture 
are illustrated in our catalogue. May we send you a copy ? 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
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Fess bank offers a free service that enables you 
to invest your money in National Savings Certificates 
without trouble or effort. Whether you want to make a 
block purchase or invest a regular sum every month, you 
have only to sign a Banker’s Order Form. The Bank will 
do the rest free of charge. 

You can hold 1,000 of the new 10/- Savings 
Certificates—and they will become £650 in ten years’ time. 
With Income Tax at 9/- this is equivalent to a taxable in- 
vestment yielding £4 16s. 8d. per cent. If you are 
paying more than 9/- in the £ it is even more attractive. 

Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment: 
ask your Bank Manager to tell you all about the easy way 
of buying them. 


SAVE—The Bank Way 





Issued by the National Savings Committee. 








“‘Barneys can turn up at the most 
y 33 
unexpected places. 

clo Foreign Office, 


Downing Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


“Dear Sirs, 

As an old smoker of Barneys over a long period of years, I feel that 1 
must write to you of the following incident: 

While searching the ruins 4 Railway Station for souvenirs, 1 
found a tin of Barneys in fair condition. How it happened to be there, and 
howcome it survived the insurrection will remain a mystery, but it goes to 
prove that Barneys can turn up at the most unexpected places. / have 
enclosed a photograph of the Station where it was found.” 

The original letter and the photograph mentioned in it can both be 

verified at the Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 

% Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 4/34 oz. each 
(299) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne 
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Yes, exports destined for Australia and New Zealand can ‘ boomerang ‘ 
if their price or quality is unsuited to the market. For although these 
Dominions are still eager for British goods and services, their buyers 
are becoming increasingly selective. 

Exporters planning to sell to Australia and New Zealand are invited to 
consult the Overseas Department of The Bank of Australasia—where 


they will find up-to-date information from the Bank’s branches ‘ down 
under ’ on local markets and conditions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London E.C.2. (Manager: G..C, Cowan) 
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Nineteenth-Century Economy 


British Economy of the Nineteenth Century. By W. W. Rostow. 
(Clarendon Press. 15s.) 
THE revolution in economic thought initiated by Lord Keynes has 
provided new techniques for the historian no less than for the 
theorist and the statesman. How effective these can be when used 
by a scholar with a clear eye and a steady hand is fully demonstrated 
by these essays. The years from 1790 to 1914 are characterised by 
a series of economic waves ; Professor Rostow identifies five major 
trend periods and a much larger number of shorter cycles. He 
presents the cycles as the product of variations of harvests, overseas 
trade and investment, with the influence of the first growing weaker 
as the century wore on. He attaches a date to each recurrent 
crest and trough, indicates the nature of the impulses to expansion 
and contraction, and brings out the political and social consequences 
of the successive fluctuations. His study thus provides a set of 
frames to which, it is safe to say, all who seek to depict the economy 
of the nineteenth century must, from now on, trim their canvases. 

Professor Rostow’s treatment of the two long periods of declining 
prices—from 1815 to the late "forties and from 1873 to the late 
*nineties—is especially illuminating. Holding, as he does, that the 
banking system was able to adjust itself readily to changes in its 
reserves, he finds the causes of the movements of prices less in forces 
operating from the gold-fields or the Bank parlour than in changes 
in investment and real costs. Generally his arguments carry con- 
viction. It must be said,- however, that he dismisses somewhat 
lightly the orthodox view that deflation played a large part in the 
distresses of the years between 1815 and 1821. If it is true that real 
costs were falling, it is difficult to believe they were doing so as 
rapidly as prices. 

In these long periods, the fall of prices was effected not so much 
through changes in the volume as through changes in the nature 
of investment. In each, resources were turned from types of enter- 
prise (such as foreign mines and railways) which matured slowly 
to others which yielded their fruits to the consumer more speedily. 
Both periods have been presented by earlier writers as eras of 
depression and gloom ; actually both saw rapid progress. In the 
first the rate of advance of industrial production was the highest 
ever recorded. In the second money wages fell only a little, and 
average unemployment was no higher, it would seem, than at other 
times. In both there was an improvement in the standard of life 
of the workers greater than that registered in any of the preceding 
or succeeding periods of rising prices and profits. Clearly we must 
adjust, in some measure, our notions of the “bleak age” and the 
“ sreat depression.” 

Professor Rostow is endowed with the qualities of mind that are 
(or are claimed to be) the distinctive marks of the historian—skill 
in extracting data, reverence for facts, a sense of evidence, mother 
wit. But he has also a gift for analysis. He is, indeed, not merely 
an economic historian but that rarer thing an economist-historian, 
able to hold discourse on equal terms with the theorists. Yet he 
is far from attributing to the anonymous economic forces with which 
he is concerned an exclusive réle in the shaping of events. “On 
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occasion,” he writes, “it may be proper to regard the course of his. 
tory as inevitable, ex post ; but not ex ante.” And he asserts roundly 
that “progress is achieved by the efforts of men stretched to th 
limit of their energy, imagination, and competence.” It is the brag; 
doctrine we should expect of an American, trained at Yale—ayj 
Oxford. T. S. Asutoy, 


Outpost of Christendom 


A History of Cyprus. Vols. II. and III, The Frankish Perigg 
By Sir George Hill. (Cambridge University Press. £5 5s. 0d.) 


RICHARD COEUR DE LION conquered Cyprus, almost accidentally, g 
his crusading journey to Jerusalem. Later he sold the island to ty 
Templars for 100,000 dinars, and they in their turn unloaded jt 
Guy de Lusignan, the handsome, stupid soldie: who had marriej 
the heiress to the throne of Jerusalem. This was the casual begin. 
ning to four hundred years of Frankish rule in the island. Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Acre, Byzantium and Rhodes succumbed in their turn, by 
Cyprus survived them all, the last outpost of Christendom in th 
East—“ a poor island, an oppressed realm, built upon a rock ip the 
midst of the sea, surrounded by Infidels, Turks and Saracens,” 
one local orator described it. We may wonder that the Frank 
managed to remain in possession so long, considering how few wer 
the original settlers, how much divided among themselves, and hoy 
often distracted by the dangers of royal minorities. They could 
thankful that Cyprus was an island, and that Islam was usually a3 
much at odds with itself as were the Christian princes. Moreover, 
until the Turks appeared on the scenes, Christendom held command 
of the seas. 

It is disappointing that, in spite of its long association during this 
period with both the East and the West, Cyprus never develope 
a genuinely individual civilisation, representing a Mediterranean 
fusion of the two. The people were Greek in language and culture, 
the ruling class French, and the traders predominantly Italian, though 
Catalan and Hansa merchants also set up their depots in the island, 
The main towns of Cyprus produced a cosmopolitanism even mor: 
pronounced than you find in Levantine ports such as Alexandria or 
Beirut today, but it seems only to have been a veneer. Although the 
upper classes adapted themselves to th: Levantine atmosphere (the 
Queen of Henry II could curse her husband’s attackers in French, 
Arabic and Greek), they refused to merge their race or manners with 
those of the indigenous Greeks they had conquered. This separation 
between the two races was reflected in the arts and literature ; “the 
native strain, seen in the Greek chroniclers, was not strong enough 
to attain a lasting growth, while the French or Italian writers, with 
the one exception of Stephen de Lusignan, never descended from 
their French or Italian viewpoint, whence they look out over a 
native population whom they are content to despise when they do 
not ignore it.” Religious differences were at the bottom of the 
separation. The Greeks clung to their orthodoxy as the only badge 
and buttress of their national life and successfully resisted all attempts 
at proselytism, while the French and Italians never entirely forgot 
their original réle as standard-bearers for Latin Christianity in the 
East. 

Sir George Hill has chronicled the story of these four centuries 
with affectionate care, and produced a definitive work which isa 
monument to war-time scholarship. His clear exposition of the 
growth of French institutions in the country will be invaluable to 
students of mediaeval government, for whom Cyprus has always had 
a particular attraction. As we are now the heirs of Richard and 
the Lusignans in the rule of Cyprus, we should know more of its 
history, and there could be no better guide than Sir George Hill for 
the first period in which its fate was linked with that of western 
Europe. Epwarp HopcKIN. 


Fiction 
Nothing So Strange. By James Hilton. (Macmillan 9s. 6d.) 
Knock On Any Door, By Willard Motley. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 
Asking for Trouble. By T. O. Beachcroft. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Men at High Table and The House of Strangers. By Gerald Bullet. 
(Dent. 9s.) 
Journey Into Spring. By Winston Clewes. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
PERHAPS no modern novelist has better earned the right to speak 
harshly of his contemporaries than Mr. Graham Greene. “One 
reads strange books in a ship,” he writes in Journey Without Maps, 
“books one would never dream of reading at home . . . a lot of 
books written without truth, without compulsion, one dull word 
following another ...a whole industry founded on a want of leisure 
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) Looking round on the world today, do you believe 
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nantes should have a very different world to live in — 

begin. a world in which righteousness and justice, peace 
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until that age the plan provides financial protection for your family. 
In the event of you not living, £5,000 and accumulated dividends 
will be paid to them. Also you save Income Tax on every payment 
made to the Company. The plan has great advantages and can be 
varied to accommodate earlier or later pension age and larger or 
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and 
of its smaller pension. It covers all amounts of savings from £1 per 
I for month and is available both to men and women—also to sons or 
~~‘ daughters who would greatly benefit by starting now. 
Fill in this Form now. Postage one penny if unsealed. 
-— = To M. MACAULAY (General Manager for British Isles) - ~ = 
I 
L] 

MORNING ' SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA | 
6d.) ! (Incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Parliament ! 
ullet. Pp R | D E ! as a Limited Company) : 
6d.) 1 13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. ' 
be BRUSH LESS wie to know more about your plan, as advertised, without incurring i 
One SHAVING CREAM 1 NAME____ . 
a, iehaahien { (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) ; 
Xt 0 ale Distribucors— é 

FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. q 6aADURESS ' 
word 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 ' ~~ Occupation Exact date of birth... 
suse L Dageapaniemenerennmmmmcnerineimies 8 aT 
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and a want of happiness.” All the authors in the above list are, of through the bombed London streets on her way to work, of the | 
course, at their best, well worth reading at home, so that none of young girl’s relations with her family. He is least good on Subjecy; [A 
these books falls exactly into that class. And yet because about one outside his normal field of observation. Louis is the sort of blag. § 2 
or two of them, as about one or two houses superficially sound ina market gangster one might expect to find in Madame Tussand a 
Regency terrace, there hangs a familiarly suspicious spongy odour And just because Mr. Beachcroft’s range is more limited than My | Sol 
of decay, it is worth testing them all for that characteristic dry rot Motley’s, Asking For Trouble, for all its extra delicacy, remains leg - 
of modern English fiction—* without truth, without compulsion.” effective than Knock On Any Door. 

Compulsion is probably the operative word. And it must mean It is on picking up Gerald Bullett’s two short pieces that the whig 
more than the mere ability of an author to compel his readers’ of literary dry rot again becomes noticeable. As often with dry 1; 
attention. Mr. Hilton, for instance, in Nothing So Strange, his story there is nothing wrong on the surface. The style is smooth, if 
of an idealistic American scientist whose pre-war collaboration with undistinguished, and Mr. Bullett is a competent writer fully capable 
a prominent Nazi scientist makes him suspect with the State Depart- of making something presentable out of anything that comes int 
ment, is far too clever a writer not to make it all very slick and his head. But neither in Men at High Table, a loose collection g 
readable. The story is told, largely retrospectively, by a girl friend rather ordinary stories told, improbably enough, by Cambridge dop; 
of “ Brad” (the American scientist), and the subterranean passages over the port, nor in The House of Strangers an account of , 
of the plot are revealed almost casually. How “Brad” had an affair journalist’s search after the personality of a dead poetess, is there 
with the narrator’s mother, how his scientific collaboration with the _ the faintest suggestion that any of this really needed to be said. 
Nazi was, after a while, merely a blind for something else—all this Mr. Winston Clewes is a far more satisfactory writer. He has all 
is told in a series of retrospective interjections, cunningly designed to Mr. Bullett’s skill and, in Journey Into Spring, a much more positive 
keep the reader interested and awake. But if after reading it one and insistent story to tell. It concerns an ex-prisoner of war who 
asks oneself what contribution the book has made to one’s experience __ tries to cure his ex-prisoner neurosis by living alone in a deserted, 
and understanding of life, or what emotional or intellectual stimulus decaying house which he has inherited as the last of the Fletton; 
one has received from it, the answer is not impressive. It would be a mistake to describe here just how his spirit 

In. other words the “compulsion” one requires of a book is regeneration comes about, for the book is not exactly packed with 
something in the author, a force driving him to write because he has suspense and must be allowed to reveal what it has in its own time 
something vital and worthwhile to say or because there is some But the atmosphere of the house and the English village is wel 
aspect of human life which he particularly wants to emphasise. It conveyed by the stern sinewy writing. And though one may oca- 
is this quality which distinguishes both Willard Motley’s Knock on _ sionally be allowed some impatience with Mr. Clewes for not moving 
Any Door and T. O. Beachcroft’s Asking For Trouble. Neither has faster, there is never the slightest doubt that he knows where he js 
a particularly original theme, but each has a real emotional vitality going and why. ROBERT Ker, 
of its own which compels or demands to be expressed. Knock On P 
Any Door is the story of a young American who progresses from Shorter Notices 








fervent altar boy in a Catholic church at the age of twelve to the " , . 1 
electric chair at the age of twenty-two. This progress is determined Westminster Retrospect. A memoir of Sir Richard Terry. By Hilda | * 
by the poverty of his parents during the ’29 depression, the cynical Andrews. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 10 


brutalities of a reform school and the life of the street and the Tue coinciding of the golden years of the revival of English music 
gambling saloons during adolescence. Mr. Motley’s theme is the of the Tudor period with Sir Richard Terry’s years as musical } 12: 
convincing one that society produces its own embryo criminals and director at Westminster Cathedral was no mere chance. Scholars 4 33 
then immediately joins battle with them as irreconcilables before and composers contributed their own invaluable gifts to the move- § 15. 
they have had a chance to become anything else. His picture of the ment, but it was Terry who actually performed the music, day J 47, 
seamy side of city life, studded as it is with “bums,” “drunks,” in and day out, in the setting for which it was originally intended, § 19. 
“broads” and “ phoneys,” is both truthful and compulsive. And It is a bitter reflection that what seemed to have all the promise of § >), 
Nick Romano’s trial for the murder of a brutal policeman provides a permanent new musical interest in England, and made Westminster § 23. 
considerable tension. Above all this is not a “literary” work. Mr. for a time a musical model to which all Europe turned, should have 24 
Motley’s writing has been influenced only by humanity. proved to have been little more than a fashion imposed, very J 25. 
Mr. Beachcroft’s Asking For Trouble is also the story of a young largely, by the ardent enthusiasm of a single man. I should say,a J x 
person maladjusted to society—in this case a teen-age girl of the a guess, that something like three quarters of the music re-discovered ‘ 
lower middle classes who is making her first contact with life in the and performed by Terry at Westminster has disappeared from the 
dispiriting atmosphere of London in 1942. It is a much slighter book repertory there and everywhere else. It is theoretically “known,” 
than Mr. Motley’s, and perhaps because of that just a little more and most of it is published, but it has returned to the library shelf. 
subtle. And, unlike Mr. Motley’s book, it has a happy ending. Mr. Miss Andrews tells the story of Terry’s musical career very well, 
Beachcroft excels in just those passages where one would expect and traces the history of his musical enthusiasm from its earliest 
such a well-known short-story writer to excel—in the intimate beginnings. Her excessive tact and reticence about the stormier 
detailed descriptions: of Rose, the middle-aged barmaid, passing side of his life, both public and private, make the book incomplete 
as a picture of the man himself, but as a tribute to his work at 
ee —- — - - Westminster it is admirably conceived and carried out. 
° Reginald McKenna, 1863-1943. By Stephen McKenna. (Eyre and 
“My home is Hoover-Cleaned “Ruben. Bh) ita: " 7 


LIKE ‘ GROSVENOR HOUSE 7 Wuewn St. Paul affirmed that charity suffereth all things he had not Nort 


read this book. The one thing a biography has no excuse for being 
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SAYS MED, LLEWELLYN OF NEW CROSS, LOUDON. is dull, and this one is irredeemably dull. Mr. Stephen McKenna 
JPOWEvER small your house or flat, you has chosen to write about his uncle not as a human being but asa 
need a Hoover Cleaner. It will save politician, and to re-write the whole of British political history 
you hours of back-aching work cach week | (which a number of people have done much better) during the period 


of Reginald McKenna’s official career. The outstanding feature of 
the author’s style is an unbridled prolixity. If he wants to indicate 
that Campbell-Bannerman, on becoming Prime Minister in 19905, 


ever known it. Remember, too, Hoover 
prices are still very reasonable, But be sure 
you get a Hoover — the make used wher- 


and keep your home cleaner than you've | 
























jay Seng hye pe eg End offered McKenna the Financial Secretaryship of the Treasury he has 

; hotels. The Hoover “ beats . . . as it first to tell the whole story of how the Balfour administration tottered 

| = ee 2. ae. Ey See to its fall, of all the battles C. B. had to fight with Asquith, Haldane 
> oroughly it makes carpets last longer, and , - : : 

a 4 you fit cleaning tools—for and Grey before he could get his main offices allocated and then 

| “If a Hoover Cleaner is good pholstery etc.—in a second! #0E3TR turn to the lesser, of which one went to McKenna. It is the method 

enough for ‘ Grosvenor House’ There is a Hoover Cleaner oy | throughout. Page follows page without a mention of Reginald 

homes” said’ Mes: ye ae’ Ste de yess ae Se en McKenna’s name, because Mr. Stephen McKenna is too busy writing 

| New Cross, London, im @ purchasetax).SceyourAuthor- - history to remember that he is supposed to be writing biography. 

— om aan 20 by od ised Hoover Dealer now, Background is all very well ; a certain amount of it is essential ; but 

} Cleaner for much the same price py go QgyrER LIMITED to allow the central figure (more a marionette than a flesh-and-blood 

‘ews: ene i figure at that) to be overwhelmed by the background is a fatal inter- 

i 





—————— pretation of the biographer’s art. 
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« THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 481 ' 


[A Book Token for one guinea will-be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
Jution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
f black. S 22nd. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
sSaud’s st bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 21d. stamp. 

: Sohutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
- Mt. The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ettons Te Devon Cattle Breeders Society Sale of Pulls Exeter 

Diritual In spite of the modern trend towards centralisation and 

d wi uniformity many of us still believe that local traditions count for 

time a great deal in the conduct of business. We like to deal with local 
a ° men who understand local problems and conditions, rather than with 

S Wel some remote authority, however well intentioned. It is the knowledge 

y OCCa- of this deep-seated preference for familiar things and people that 

noving underlies the development by Barclays Bank of their unique system 

» he ix of Local Head Offices, covering England and Wales. The Local 

» ae 5 Directors of these Offices are well acquainted with the districts they 

KEE, serve: their experience is at the disposal of all customers of the Bank, 








ACROSS 9. } 

1. Is it cubs? (5, 8.) 14. Fine uncle will produce it. (9.) 

Hild 9. No good cook would serve lamb 16. A neat ring “2. ae ,; ‘ 
a with this game. 9.) 17. “*——— jis in thy cheeks, Need an 

«teas ako at HR AE BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


11. Where the performer was weary and (Shakespeare). (6.) 


his colonel was by no means blue. whether their accounts are large or small. 
< 


music ill at ease. (5.) e ‘ 18. Ulhumination at the end of the after- 

ical 2. A gap separates the sharpening in- noon. (7.) P ; 
1USICal 1 rl from me. (9.) 19. Chaucer’s hen is not fully occupied. 
holars 13. One greets him open-mouthed. (7.) (7.) 





move- 15. The peer gets round everybody 20. Wasn’t one of Wilkie Collins’s 
7 coming back. (7.) books? (5.) 
2) day 17. Shakespeare’s porpentine was. (7.) 22. He turns up_a wanderer. (5.) 

23. A Shakespearian fantastic. (5.) 






























- 19. The rubber is almost gone and p+ — 
‘ise of 1 SS @) SOLUTION TO we = ee 
\inster 23. Fifty-one and then half the CROSSWORD No. 479 ee ee ee ee ee ee —7—.—F t 
5.) f = 
| have number. (5. eee lehalglt lets e : : = 
24. His land is unoccupied. (2, 3.) fe rwtJreir }O. 
very 25. Juliet, even so, was one too much ' Sv ad an Uc leme 
for Capulet. (4, 5.) ’ le INS |e 
ay, at 26. It shows how far-reaching may S 8 
vered become a tanner in toil. (13.) CRC RN : 
n the hielaRitie &> 
” DOWN 
own, va 
shelf 2. Penury. (9.) 
' 3. Here one might find a bath chap, 9 
well, but not an English one. (S.) . | 
arliest 4. No use to those who can’t stan K 
. rubhing down. (7.) By 
rmier 5. Little difficulty in recognising north- Sit HY U P E R 0 VAL C | 6 A R E T T E S 
ple gemly pais here C. :a alse 
le oO avour. le, “¢ 4 t " P ~ 
tk at 9 7. It tcks members. "(5.) Tc We a Pipe smokers will enjoy SPINET MIXTURE 
8 “Every sacred name in one, my -_ ae a 
* (Pope). (6.) U2: me ee et ee ee 
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> and SOLUTION ON JUNE 25th é 
The winner of Crossword No. 479 is: A. GORDON TAYLOR, EsqQ., 51 
d not North End House, W.14. 








being 
enna 
as TO Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
- SUBSCRIBER-DONOR 
re 
jicate 
= After 5th JULY, 1948 
in VOLUNTARY GIFTS and LEGACIES to GUY’S 
dane HOSPITAL after nationalization will be allocated, 
by arrangement with the donors, to the ENDOW- 
then MENT or other SPECIAL FUNDS which will be under 
wer the direct control of the Governors of the Hospital. 
‘tn Gifts or requests for information should be addressed | 
ie. to The Treasurer, 
bs GUY’S HOSPITAL | 
= London Bridge, S.E.l. | 
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COMPANY MEETING 


F. FRANCIS AND SONS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 











THe forty-seventh Annual Ordinary General Meeting of F. Francis & 


Sons, Limited, was held on June 3rd, in London. 


Mr. J. Ismay, the chairman, in the course of his s>eech, said: Whilst 
the profits shewn in the accounts, including dividends from the subsidiary 
companies, have risen from £88,180 to £94,690, the position is really 
considerably better as the undivided profits in the subsidiaries have 


also risen from £10,757 to £17,343, and nothing has been included 
from the trading of Keighley Lifts, Limited, an important part of our 
business. Adding the £20,906 E.P.T. 

profit and reserves has risen from £86,257 to £128,636, a net increase 


of £42,379. The payment of the ordinary dividend represents a dis- 


tribution of approximately 53} per cent. of the total profits available 
for the ordinary shareholders, which I think you will agree is a conservative 
distribution. 


Now to come back to Keighley Lifts, Limited. You will notice the shares 


have been taken in at a figure after writing off the premium accruing 
from the new shares issued in acquiring this business. You may remember 
at our last meeting it was proposed to issue 140,000 new shares for this 
purpose but we were able to complete the transaction with 100,000, 
the cash balance being provided from our liquid resources in hand. 
The net result is that we have to pay a dividend on 40,000 less shares than 
we otherwise would have had to do. 

I am v pleased to say we are more than satisfied with our new 
business. “Ther turnover is in excess of estimates and they are making 
substantial profits, although nothing has been included from these in 
our present accounts. Their accounting period has previously terminated 
at June 30th, but we have now altered this to December 31st to fall in 
line with our own and other subsidiaries, so their first accounts since 
we became associated will be for the 18 months ending December 31st 
next, and the results will appear in our mext accounts. 

You will no doubt like to hear how things are progressing generally 
with your business for the present year, and I can only say that the 
turnover to date is again in excess of that for the corresponding 
period last year, and your directors know of no reason why the results 
for this year should not be at least equal to last. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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A HIGH-GRADE EQUITY FOR INVESTORS SEEKING 
SECURITY OF CAPITAL AND INCOME 


INSURANCE- UNITS 


URING the past 33 years the value of = 
D insurance shares has increased five- 3 
fold. The holder of Insurance-Units = 

benefits from this long-term trend of capital 
appreciation, as he secures a spread of in- 
vestment over the shares of 30 selected 
British insurance companies. He becomes a 
part owner of a group of companies which 
are managed with incomparable skill and 
prudence, and which supply, and will con- 
tinue to supply, essential services to every 
branch of trade and commerce. 
Insurance-Units can be recommended as a 
* hedge’ against inflation, as a general rise 
in prices means an increased premium in- 
come for the companies. 

Insurance-Units may be freely bought and 

sold at quoted net prices (and information 

obtained) through any Stockbroker or Bank. 

TRUSTEES: 
j WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
MANAGERS: 
BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION LTD. 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ALREADY in a tender condition, markets could not be expected, 
shrug off such a dismaying piece of news as the threatened cy) 
Marshalij aid. Whether or not Britain’s “free ” dollars are reducaj 
by 20 to 25 per cent. between now and next March, this fig 
reminder of the continued dependence of our external beiance—ay 
at one remove, of our whole economy—on the vagaries of America 
politics could not be borne lightly. Prices have fallen back and, , 
is logical enough, the shares of companies in the “ consumer goods" 
industries—stores, radio and the like—have been the princip 
sufferers. Here another potent influence has been the accumulating 
evidence of a change-over from conditions of a sellers’ market » 
those of a buyers’ market, with its clear implication of a reductig 
in turnover and in profit-margins. In spite of the apparently high 
yields now offering on many of the leading stores shares, I thig 
this group should be avoided at present levels. The case of capin) 
goods industries, which must surely enjoy a keen demand for may 
years to come, is different. So far the shares in these groups hay 
not fallen appreciably and yields are still no more than is reasonabk 
These are the groups to watch for buying opportunities on dull day 


“SHELL” DIVIDEND POLICY 


Those of us who hoped that the “ Shell” Transport and Tradig 
Company might break away from the “no change” dividend policy 
adopted by Anglo-Iranian and Venezuelan Oil Concessions have beta 
disappointed in the event. Although profits for 1947 rose by no les 
than 52 per cent., from £2,587,000 to £3,924,000, the “ Shell” 
directors have merely maintained the final dividend at § per cent, 
tax free, which brings up the total to 7} per cent., tax free, » 
for 1946. The Ordinary capital ranking for this final payment and 
for all future dividends has, of course, been substantially increased 
by the issue last autumn of nearly 10,000,000 new shares at £3 each, 
but it remains true that the board’s decision represents a conservative 
distribution of available net earnings. How far “ Shell” policy has 
been prompted by a desire to conform to voluntary dividend limin- 
tion and how far it has been dictated by the obvious desirability of 
ploughing back large sums into an expanding business it is hard 
say. Over the coming years the Royal Dutch-Shell group is con- 
mitted to spend very large sums on re-equipment and expansion, 
especially in the refinery field, and nobody would look for really 
generous dividend payments in such conditions. The first reaction 
of the market to the profit and dividend statement has been quite 
rational, the £1 Ordinary units having remained fairly steady around 
£4 after a momentary dip to 78s. 13d. At £4 the yield is onl 
3} per cent. gross, which reflects confidence in the earnings outlook 
of a strong company in an expanding industry. “Shell” are wel 
worth including in any portfolio which contains a proportion o 
progressive equity shares. 


A COLLIERY PREFERENCE 


At a time when dividends in colliery companies are threatened 
by the coming end of interim income investors to whom immediate 
income is important, as well as the prospect of capital appreciation, 
might do well to consider afresh the merits of the £1 Preference 
shares of Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries. These shares carry 
a cumulative dividend of 3} per cent. and have participating rights 
up to a maximum of 7} per cent. Payments were recently brought 
up to the end of 1946, but this still leaves nearly 14 years’ dividends 
to be met to bring matters up to date. At the annual meeting last 
December the chairman told shareholders that apart from thos 
colliery assets which have now been vested in the Coal Board, the 
company has important ancillary undertakings and has recently 
extended its interests into the shipping industry. It has thus put 
itself in a position to offset the loss of revenue which seems bound 
to occur after the end of this year, when interim income under the 
nationalisation plan comes to an end. The strength of the earnings 
position may be judged from the fact that last year the shipping 
subsidiary alone made sufficient profits to cover the Preference div- 
dend of the parent company. These {1 shares are quoted around 
17s. 3d. in the market, including the 1} years’ arrears of dividends 
which have now accumulated. In a liquidation they are repayable 
at 22s. As they rank in front of just under £1,800,000 of Ordinary 





capital, their position in any liquidation plan should be strong. 
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small advertisements must be prepaid wie 












line. Line averaging 32 letters. 
5 lines. Box No. 1/- extra, 
T saving; Suits, Overcoats 
ain on al to new from 100s.; hist 
free; good clothe need highest grade super 
tailoring —WALKER'S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND 
Tamominc Worss Lrp.. 46. Ilford Lane, 
Iiford, Essex. (Dept 46.) , 
yOID FURS GOT BY _ TORTU RE.— 
A rite tor Fur Crusade Leaflet telling 
9 i domestic animals and poultry 
h comments on other 


is.—Masor C. VAN per By, 
London, S.W.10 








lung and other diseases 

being treated with 

surgical methods at 

world’s leading Chest 

y patients are restored to a 

d health or to actual cure 

n» you to help us.—THE 

TREASURER, mpton Hospital, London 
SW3R SUFFERER, 471212. poor 
(C woman (71). lower leg amputated, 
require: new iimb. costing £25 Piease 
help. Jew=uery welcomed and sold. This 
18 but one of many sad cases for whom 
funds are urgently needed.—NATIONAL 


Society FOR CANCER Retrer, Dept. G.7, 47, 
Victoria St.. s.W.l oe nih doi 
YOINS 4ND MEDALS bought and sod, 
C highest P s paid for collections, fine 
and rare pieces, especially go:d Standard 
Catalogue of Engiis Coins, 5s.; Seaby's 
Monthly Coin and Medal Bulletin, 5s. per 
annum.—B. A. Seasy Lrp. 65, Great Port- 
land Street. London W.1. é 
RTS FUND for CANCER 
} PATIENTS.—For years. this hospital has 
rendered to Cancer sufferers not only the 
most specialised skill in treatment, but also 
the moral encouragement derived from the 
provision of many additional amenities and 
other essential comforts, Please help us 
to maintain present standards by sending 
a gift marked “* Comforts Pund,”’ addressed 








H 
jUFONS 1 
S tailored wearing poogeet 
lso repairs. clea: q 
i. deenw-Wean Lrp., 15, Buckingham 
Palace Rd., S.W.1. (opposite Royal Mews). 
bbey 8. 
4 SrTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND, 
DJ earned in twelve 2-hour posta! lessons. 
. in stamps desson to 
§.R.2) Dutton, 92. Gt. 
XCHANGE TIES! - 
Saye Coupons and Money! 
the ties you're sick of. You receive in 
return same number but different hand- 
cleaned ties received same way. 
Single ties—enclose 2s. P.O., 6 for ls., 
. 20s.—Tue Tie Excnance (S), 6, Foun- 
tain Street. Manchester, 2. 
X-NAVAL HAMMOCKS, complete with 
all accessories 12s. 6d, each. New ex- 
Govt. Sisal String Hammocks, 15s. each. 
New ground sheets double texture, 78 in. x 
36 in., 15s. each. All carr. tree. Satisfac- 
tion or money back.—H. ONWAY, TD., 
(Dept, 451), 139/143 Stoke Newington High 
St., London, N.16 
XILMS! FILMS!! FILMS!!! For 120 
I and 620 cameras only 2s. 8d. ~ 
spool of 6 exposures in boxes of 6 and a 
s ls). Post 
Absolutely reli- 


dozen (minimum quantity 6 

and packing ls. per order 

able. Buy now for the summer.—Focus, 
Lrp.. 40, Sackville St., Piccadilly, London, 


Wil 
a gr resources available for first- 
class industrial concern that has 
opportunity for expansion.—Write, in confi- 
mce, to Box 1 
proep RATIONING PROBLEMS? Get 
the best from your rations 
our Postal Course. invaluable to 
ern House wife Learn how to prepare 
nutritious meals and appreciate food values. 


Course prepared by Experts in_ Dietetics 
after much research Very moderate fee 
only, Write now for leaflet to THe CaTEer- 


Coutece, Lrtp., (S), 
London, W.1 


ING CORRESPONDENCE 
4-37, Aybrook St 


NEOGRAPHY ‘student ‘26. ex-Naval 
Officer, needs job July/Aug., tutor, 
travel or anvthing.—-Box 19B 


}: ge YOU A STORY TO TELL THE 
WORLD? . «of your contribution to 
British Industry? If you are a manufac- 
turer and believe that your firm or industry 
has a story embodying the great traditions 
of British enterprise, send for a copy of 


“Sacas oF BritisH Inoustry.’’—HARLEY 
PuslisHinc Co Ltp Biographers to 
Industry 


end Documentary Illustrators, 18, 
Charing Cross Road, London. C.2 
Temple Bar 9929 

EAL’S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 
i interior types) and clean 
cases.—Write for folder. “‘ Re-making Bed. 
ding,”’ Heat aNp Son. Lip., 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W.1 

EAL’S wish 

or furniture 






antique furniture 
r own manufac- 
ture. owners in the London area 
please send full particulars to Heat snp 
Sen, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
ISTORY IS NOT DULL.—No, you will 
find English History intensely interest- 
ing in the new Course written by J. 
Hampven Jaceson. the historian for the 
Lonpon Scuoot or JovrNatism. Prepared for 
those who—perhaps through bad teaching 
at school—acquired a dislike for what is 
a fascinating subject it opens the door to 
life-long enjoyment Send for Prospectus 
of Course, also of Course in English Litera- 
ture written by L. A. . STRONG), 
ism, Fiction Poetry and Radio 
Plays, etc. The only School under patron- 
age of leading newspaper proprietors. Re- 


duced Fees. ee Book from—Prospectus 
Dept., L.S.J.. 57. Gordon on 
W.Ci, Mus'4574 — 
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NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments invisibly mended 


in two weeks, laddered stcckings in three 
days.—Call or send marking damage.— BEL. 
INVISIBLE MENDERS Lrp., 22, New Bond 


to friends all over Britain who 
sent their old felts in response to 
appeals Hats are stit! needed in 
large or small quantitier, ana will be 
accepted gladly by the APPEAL SECRETARY. 
Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1. 


St.. W.1. z 
] 7 JS, S0%'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS 
HAT 





ADDERED OCKINGS invisibly 

4m in 3 days; burns, tears énd 

amages repaired in 7 days. Send 

damage clearly) or call.—KNITBACck 

3 , Lr., 46 Oxtord St.. London, 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct. Rd. end) 

EODIAN DRESSMAKING SERVICE. Leodian 


4 Ltd., have re-opened this department 
and are now making Leodian styles in cus- 
tomers’ own materials Charges, including 
trimmings, from 55: Write tor style book 
and particulars.—Leopian Lp. (S.P.47). 
Union House, Leeds 2. 

ET Famous Autnors teach you! Make 

Short Stories Pay under the guidance 
of JoHN Bropuy ENip BLYTON, BEVERLEY 
NICHOLS, PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON, etc. 
Also JOURNALISM, SCREEN WRITING, Rapi0 
Scripts and Piay WRITING PERSONALLY 
tutored by famous writers, Free Booklet 
“Earn Another Income’’ from ScHoor or 
AvTHorsHip Lrtp. (The Modern School), 
Gloucester House, Charing Cross Road. 
London, W.C.2. (Dept. 90.) 
\ AGNETISM Mind Contro! Course. De- 
a tails 4d.—K. Rag, B.C.M., Kosmo, Lon. 
N ETAL BEDSTEADS REPAIRS.—Heal’s 
_ can now undertake repairs to metal 
bedsteads, cots and metal spring mattresses. 
Heat & Son, 196. Tottenham Ct. Rd.. W.1. 
N IND HEALING All areas visited in 
4¥2 South of England. (Methods: Dr. 
Bailes, Hamblin, 8.S.K.T.P., Kimball, etc.) 
Utmost efficiency Priority for nerve cases 


and supposed incurables.—Apply BCM/ 
Paitu, London, W.C.1. 
N ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. CLarge 
a Hatt. Ltp., Wine Office Court, Pleet 
UTLOOK — MAGNIFICENT! The 
Esplanade Private Hotel dominates 
Scarborough’s South Bay Good food, 
friendly service, reasonable charges. Tele- 
mene Scarborough 1411 today for 
ing. 
PARACHUTES —A.16 Panels; each panel 
36 ins. at base tape oO and 


ring t n. 
. Pure White Silk 4 Par. 35s.. 
4 Par. 65s.. Whole Par, 120s. 2. Red, Blue, 
Orange, Apple Green or Dk. Green Super- 
fine Cotton, 4 Par. 32s 6d.. Whole Par. 
60s. State second choice. B. Cream Cam- 
bric 12 panels; each pane] 20 ins at base 
tapering to 2 ins. and 60 ins. long. Whole 
Par. 25s. Carr. Free. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Lip. (Dept. 281), 


139/143, Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N16. 
ARACHUTES.—1. Egyptian Cotton, 


Yellow. Blue, Orange, Red or Green, 
28 panels; eacn panel lyd at base, 3 ins. 
at top and 140 ins. long. j Par. 35s.. 
4 Par. 65s.. Whole Par. 120s. (State second 
2 lue Grey Cotton Cambric, 
area abt 43 sq. yds Whole 
s Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Lrp (Dept 399), 
139/143, Stoke Newington High Street. 
London, N.16. < 
‘ R.’ COMPOST MAKER. _ Embodies 
nature’s own method of providing 
the living bacteria which bring about the 
decomposition of vegetable matter. One 
packet (1/3) is sufficient to make 2 tons of 
Sweet-smelling compost, rich in humus, in 
afew weeks. Entirely herbal. Requires no 
turning. Made from the famous Maye 
Ruce formula Of Seedsmen and Stores, 
or direct (3d. ex. for postage) from CHasE 
Lrp., 33. The Grange. Chertsey. 
|} AINWATER BUTTS and Garden Tubs. 
» Solid oak. Manufactured by skilled 
. As exhibited at the Daily Mail 
Home Exhibition. Various sizes. 
Order early.—Leafiet from Batpwicks, 52 


Grosvenor St.. London. W.1. 

} ECORDERS, English fingering, all 
voices, wanted by amateur.—Box 7B 
EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all 
kinds of Handbag repairs, alterations 

and Relines. Send for estimate.—57, 

Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over 
ndalls). 


SINGING.—Patrick Connelly, AR.C.M.. 
Wetc., recs. pupils in West End. Per. 7419. 


STEINWAY, 1934, M. 276661, little used; 
\ Mod. style, walnut, 5 ft., pertons all 
respects. 375 gns.—Write Box 3B. 

‘TAMPS.—Big range of Georgian 

Colonials, many scarce, all 1d. each.— 
Approval, CHEESEMAN 16, Addiscombe Ra., 
Watford. 

NUSSEX IS LOVELY IN THE SUMMER 


2 and particularly so at the foot of the 


unspoilt South Downs. Here, at the 
Downs Hotet, Hassocks, 1 hour from 
London on main Brighton line. you can 


enjoy Exceptional Food. Rea] Comfort and 


Truly Personal Service. First-class 
appointments, 7 acres lovely grounds. 
Fully licensed. Hard Tennis Courts. Golf 


and Riding facilities, Massage, electrical 
treatment, medicinal baths available at 
otel. Moderate charges.—Write Director, 
or telephone HASSOCKS §30 
‘P.HE BOOK SOCIETY has a few vacan- 
cies for new members, to receive a 
new book every month.—Full details, with 
specimen copy of ‘“ The Bookman,” the 
Society’s magazine, free from SEcRETARY, 
13. Grosvenor Place London, 8.W.1. 
ANTED, Macquoid’s History and Dic- 
tionary of Purniture, pping’s 
English Homes, Cescinsky’s English Furni- 
ture and English Domestic Clocks, Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters.—RapHas. ING, 
Lrp., . Museum Street. London. W.C.1. 
Education Officer, County Hall, Taunton. 
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ATCHES WANTED.—New,. Old, Dis- 


used, Out of Order Top prices pat: 
Send Reg. Cash or offer by return.—Kay's 

(SN), 19, Hopwood Ave. anchester, 4. 
available 


WV MBL EDON - Best seats 
every day.—TurGitL, Pal Safe 
Deposit, St. Albans St. Haymarket, S.W.1. 
WHI 4545 


1* sheets good quality notepaper, printed 
with your address and 50 envelopes, 
6s, 6d., post paid. (Stamp for samples.)— 
Prive SraTioneRy Co.. Allhallows Lane, 
Kendal 








EDUCATIONAL 

DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial 
4 Careers Thorough training at Sr. 
Gopric’s Cottece 2, Arkwright Rd., 3. 
Ham. 5936 Goojd posts found for all 

if resident and day students. 
YHARTWAY,” SEVENOAKS, KENT.— 
Resident students prepared for Pight- 
ing Services, Intermediate Engineering. 
Matriculation, School Certificate Examina- 


tions. Individual Tuition Principal Inst. 
Comdr. C. E. ABELSON, M.A.. R.N.(Retd.) 
AVIES. LAING & DICK. 7, Holland 
Park, W 11.—Individual tuition for 
exantinations. Navy Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme) Ist M.8., Higher 


and School Certificates, London Matricula- 
tion, University Entrance and Scholarships. 
Tel: Park 7437 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, etc. 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec. 
Ent.. B.A, B.Sc. B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com., 
B grees and Diplomas. 
. instalments.—Prospectus 
from C. D. ParkeR M.A., LL.D., De 93, 


AYPAIR SECRETARIAL 
. W.l. MAY 
Vacancies in 
K Establishment for girls. 
for pre-University examinations. 
position with splendid sea views. Badmin- 
ton, Riding. Full particulars.apply: THe 
Rep House, St. Margarets-at-Clifle, Kent. 
4 be TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 

LEGE. South Molton Street, W.1. 
May 6306. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
YHE HALL of the Institute of Journa- 
lists is available for meetings. ts 

up 1 Moderate 


Sea‘ 
rentals.—Apply, 
Genera Secretary 2-4, Tudor St., E.C.4. 
JNIVERSITY OP LONDON.— 


6626-7. 
Tutorial 
Preparation 
Sheltered 





The Stamp 
Memorial Lecture, entitled ‘‘ The Press 
—A Neglected Factor in Economic Develop- 
ment since 1900,” will be given by Pro- 
fessor H. A. Innis (University of Toronto) 
Senate House, 


5.30 p.m. Admission free. without ticket.— 
James HENperson, Academic Registrar. 


APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 


None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control “J 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


PPLICATIONS are invited from Clergy- 
4A men in Priest’s Orders for the post 
of Warven of the Church Hostel, Bangor 
and Warden of Ordinands for the two 
Dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor; Stipend 
£500 per annum with residence and board, 
to commence duties by tober Ist next. 
Particulars of Academic distinctions, with 
five copies of application and testimonials 
to be delivered by July 10th, 1948, to 
Canon R . Jones. The Rectory, Gaer- 
wen, Anglesey, from whom further infor- 
mation may be obtain 

BRITISH Merchant Firm with world 

wide ramifications has an opening in 
the East for a young qualified ACCOUNTANT 
interested in a progressive career in com- 
merce, Applications welcomed from candi- 
dates sitting recent final examinations. Noi 
over 32 and preferably single. Commencing 
remuneration not less than £909 p.a. plus 
initial oufit allowance 4 year Eastern 
agreements, each followed by 6 
home leave on full salary with free pas- 
sages. Profit sharing and retirement bene- 
fits schemes.—Reply to Box No. H.46, 
Foster Turner & Everetts Lrp., 11, Old 
Jewry, E.C.2. 

LECTRICAL ENGINEER. qualified ana 

with general experience of power instal- 
lations, transmission and industrial equip- 
ment, required by British Commercial Con- 
cern for the East. Not over 35. Commenc. 
ing remuneration not less than £1,000 p.a. 
for suitably qualified candidate. 4 year 
agreements, each followed by 6 months 
home leave on full salary, initial outfit 
allowance, free passages and medical ex- 

nses. Profit sharing and retirement 
nefit schemes. Reply to Box No. H.47, 
Foster Turner & Everetrs Lrp., 11, Old 
Jewry. E.C.2. 
OMERSET EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
w ORGANISER OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
(renewed advertisement) Applications are 
invited for the a intment of Organiser 
of Further Education Candidates must 
be graduates of a British University anda 
experienced in the work of further educa- 
tion. Salary scale £750 rising by annual 
increments of £ to £900 per annum. 
Particulars of the appointment with a 
form of application which must be com- 
pleted and returned within 14 days of the 
publication of this advertisement, will be 
forwarded by the undersigned on receipt 
of as addressed envelope. Any 
candidate who has recently submitted an 
application in response to the original 
advertisement concerning this appointment 
not renew his application. Canvas- 
sing, either directly or imdirectly, will be 
a disqualification.—-W, J. Deacon, Chief 
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NGLISH HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
NISANTAS, ISTANBUL. The Com- 
mittee of the hoo] invite oe 
for the following vacancies on the staff: 
(a) A TeacHer oF BroLocy (to Matriculatior 
standard) and of Chemistry. (b>) A 
TEACHER OF ENGLISH to pre-Matriculation 
standard, and midd'e school Enghsh with 
emphasis on instruction of foreign pupils 
already knowing English (c) A TEeacner 
or ENGLisH for lower and middle school 
with Elementary- Mathematics. SaLary: 
£340 per annum, in Turkish liras, free 
of taxation, at the exchange rate in force 
at the end of each month for free ster- 
ling. (Present rate: Lt.11,28.) In addi- 
tion to salary, board, lodging, laundry and 
normal medical attention are provided. 
Candidates should have diplomas. Degree 
desirable but not essential. An _Inter- 
mediate Certificate might be sufficient under 


certain conditions. asters are expected 
to share in the supervision of boarders (35). 
Candidates should be unmarried and able 


to take part in .supervision of games. 
Fare out and home on completion of two 
years’ agreement. The candidates appointed 
will be expected to be in Istanbul on 
18th September. Applications with copies 
of testimonials should in the first instance 
be addressed to:—Mr , s . 
The Chase, Bromley Kent. The Head- 
master will be in London towerds the end 
of June and will be glad to meet appli- 
cants there. 


ONDON, E.C.1 OWEN’S SCHOOL.— 
The Governors of Owen's Schoo} invite 
applications for the HzapMasTersHiP, which 
will become vacant in September, 1948, 
the present Headmaster having een 
appointed Headmaste: of the Royal Gram. 
mar School, Newcastle. The new Head- 
master will required to take up the 
appointment by the Ist January, 1949. The 
school is a grammar school, Assisted by 
L.C.C., providing accommodation for 
boys. The salary will be in accordance 
with the Burnham scale (London) and the 
Headmaster is expected to qualify for an 
allowance in Group XV (roll 484, unit total 
1 ). Purther details of the appointment 
and form of appiication may be obtained 
from the CLerK ro THE GoveRNors. The 
Breuers®* cozapans’? oi" cece 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope must 
accompany the request for the — 
Applications must be returned to the Clerk 
not later than the 26th June, 1948. 
ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
FOLITICAL SCIENCE (University of 
London).—Applications are invit from 
men and women candidates for appointment 
to an AssISTANT LECTURESHIP IN SOCIAL 








t 
forwarded not later than 
1948, to the Sscretary London School ot 
Foss. Boushton Street, 
C.2, om whom fur 
May be obtained — 


ONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
Lotest SCIENCE (UNIveRSITY oF 
Lonpdon).—Applications are invited for the 
Post of CAREERS ADVISER. Salary according 
to qualifications but not less than £800 
per annum, wi superannuation benefits 
and family allowances Candidates who 
should be not less than 35 years of age, 
Should be prepared to take up the appoint- 
ment on Ist September, 1948, or as soon 
as possible thereafter Principal duties: to 
Provide information and advice on the fields 
of employment open to students of the 
school (both men and women), to cultivate 
relations with public bodies and business 
firms likely to employ graduates of the 

hool and to work in co-operation with 
the University of London Appointments 
Board in finding suitable appointments for 
students. Applications which should be 
accompanied by e names of three 
referees, should be forwarded not later than 
1st July to the Secrerary, London Schoo! 
of Economics and Political Science, Hough- 
ton Street, Aldwych London, W.C.2, from 
whom further information may be obtained, 





PCETSMOUTH TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal, Miss D. ¥MOND, M.A.— 
Applications are invited for September, 


1948, or January, 1949, for a LecTURER IN 
History. Candidates must possess high 
qualifications and experience. Salary in 
accordance with the Pelham Award for 
Training Colleges. Forms of application 
and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Recistrar, the Municipal College, 
Portsmouth. 


E UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS INSTI- 
TUTE OF EDUCATION.—Applications 
are invited from suitably qualified men and 
women for the following posts: —Deruty 
Director at a salary of £1,00)-£25- £1,250 
@ year and Secretary at a salary of £850- 
£25-£1,000 a year; in each case the initial 
Salary may be fixed above the minimum 
according to experience and qualifications. 
scheme of child allowances is in force. 
Applications (four copies) should reach the 
RecistrarR, The University of Leeds (from 
whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than the 2ist June, 1948, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA. 
—The Council of the College invites 
applications for the following posts:— 
(a) A Research Lectureship in Social and 
Economic History for two years at a salary 
of £450 per annum, plus superanauation. 
(b) At least two Research Assistantships in 
Social Studies at a salary of £300 to £450 
per annum according to qualifications. 
Applicants for (b) should be graduates in 
tory or Economics or Sociology 

Political Science or Philosophy. The 
sppcintmente will date from October 1 
1 Purther particulars may be obtained 
from the Recistrar, University College, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom appli- 
cations must be received without delay. 
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» I it kit bath te ) n 
N.W.3 Your prote nal pie prefe 
Box 4B : rning. L BALLACHULISH. Argyll. BA \LLA AC HU- A 
cocktail lounge. Sports room. H LISH HOTEL ere the m¢ y 
ae a — . Tre } court Putting Cc jet Beac! tuts > - 
‘ans ENTERT: am Pasty ot os golf._-Write C. Swinnerton. Tel.: 2277 Mi 
‘ton Glu an dene ath Detkins Boek. FeAStBOURNE. BELLE VUE HOTEL.— ' 
T t ee the da} On_ sea-front ectly opposite pier. ully licensed 
. bs. before and 7 On ee SY. | Hot and cold water spr terior _mat- | Moderate terms. 
om aa | tresses and bed lights in al. rooms Excel- } uy ‘ 
TRAVEL lent cuisine.—’Phone 3203 ‘ BRANCASTER, Norfolk. DORA HOUSE 
Thy on {10R HEALTH ‘PLASNEWYDD Pre. OTE: ( Some and enjoy the h test racin iz r 
A Panne ge ee a § ik Lilanbedr, Merioneth, N. Wales.—Write |] holiday vou have ever had Bathi n xc om Sesdents. “Saail wath pleasur ‘ 
avoid tiri ng night ‘travel? Only £13 10s Brochure. firm sands). riding, ., oa ter 
e n " aenaee and no deduction from | Gane HOTEL Hindhead, a shooting, first-class gol a ‘ Brancast er MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. For fine 
‘ Out and return any day. 500 small select hotel situated in the and Hunstanton a. miles) —danct ing, sands, bracing air and plenty of sunshine 
1 the Riviera at 12s. 6d. per day | beautiful Surrey-Hants border country billiards, and cocktail lounge. Tel.: Stay at THE GRAND (Tel. 190), open 
r Contours, Ltp 72, Newman | offers holiday accommodation, and has a Brancaster 17. from Easter — to October, or at THE 
Street. London. W.1 Tel. MUSeum 8499 a ee = pane term residents at BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. STEYNING as ape a = all the year round, M 
reduced rates Pply PRoprieror MANSIONS. U anc l oth famous for 100) wines and ser 
Ouspars Im auras aoaIN! Cane | Ciairfeungiee” VicaRsGe, om |] MANGO, Unae® conte ant gale Pee ’ 
the old appealing charm of the Austrian , a . private bathroom en suite," G.P.O. NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. 
countryside, with its glorious landscape of | of OVE. 7. .. guivate _ hotel Telephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully 4 Star. Open all the year.  ' a. Cl 
woods. mountains and quaintly picturesque Cromveil Rd. close sea Prin. rms. | licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel. 2589. climate. Enjoyable any time. An hote 
villages. selected hotels will satisty every | sth bal Gard. prod. Ex. cuisine. Ev. amy. |] BROADSTAIRS, Kent. GRAND HOTEL. Where there is always something to do 
crete one = ; A siall aa, EW FOREST —East Cuiose Hortex stands In the most sheltered corner .of Thanet. Dllliards, bridge, dancing. 18-hole golf _ 
- ied » * ‘oo = A Be ~ & are in a beautiful garden on the edge of Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge, Billiards, COUrSse adjoining. Good food and well. 
apply to any TRates AGENT as quickly as | Forest, and offers a restful holiday to/] Games Room, Swimming Pool, Ballroom. Stocked cellars, attractive cocktail bar, 
posable. adhe citi anyone fond of eo food and Really ‘Sine. |] Comfort, Catering and Service unsurpassed. Central heating. Tel. 2211. 
. fortable rooms, gox c and wines, T Tel.: Broadstairs 1201. Specially Re- 
LIVER’S Travel. for the best escorted | golf near sea.—East CLose Hore. Hinton, @ucea Terme ‘(excent iich-Seacbn NORTH DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE 
| - ) from 
C or independent Continental holidays. set ristchurch Seven Gane" enhane on application. HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL, nr. Hols 
16 days Switzerland 35 gns.; 16 days Italian XFORD.—A vacancy for elderly gentle. worthy, offers attractive terms, good 
Dolomites, 38 gns. (an amazing holiday: man or married couple in guest house, | ow. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK food, every comfort and cheerful service 
mountains, lakes, horse races, in the land | 3 miles from Oxford 54 gns. single, 8 gns. | TEL. For the City man and all appre- in the atmosphere of a Country House, 
of blue. crapes): 16 cave, | te 38 | double, incl. Permanent guests preferred | aaobes of a Country home. Golf, Tennis, Pal shooting. 5 miles of good trout 
gens ; ays Austrian Tyrol. gns. Prices | _Box 345a |§ Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef. Shing. 
include 2nd class return fares, reservations, MINSTER HOTEL. ST. IVES Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172. a 
full board at good hotels, tips, tax, and ex- o> r sition, in own | pe PADSTOW. Cornish Coast. METROPOLE ac 
Li Ly Cornwall. Perfect po } pp HOTEL. Overlooking Camel Est Ni 
citing Gepretene. averse crvenee’, rounds, immediately above sandy beach. | gure we et ie yen qeed Golf and methine ——— = th 
ou ri n rochure, statin | . 
mae sy Saft ial Street. Pall salt omfort. good food and exc ellent oe iis | its —*y garden, which blends so happily Tennis Court. Manager: E. J. Salter. 
y Suffo reet, 3. » | may be relied om at this noted hotel. Fully : . 
London. 8.W.1 Licensed. Full partics. from Mrs. Brusa, || ‘to Chipping Campden’s quiet charm, Tel. 7. Trust Houses, Limited. im 
‘WITZERLAND.—Guests received in lar Manageress. Tel.: 321 , "|= makes a delightful base for the best of 
b2 sp endidiy situated chalet in Prench- UIET HOLIDAY th old Bucks farm- |] the Cotswolds and Stratford-on-Avon (10 PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A full re 
Swiss Alps, 3.300 ft Swimming. riding house. Real country. Good food. | ee Through Soe trains. Licensed. guota of sunshine, overlooking Mount 
A ° . el.: Campden 330. Bay. The best headquarters for seeing the 
——_ Gehing. tennis "I B Atti- | Hot baths. 4} gns.—Box 308a bie || CHIPSTEAD, SURREY. LODGE HOTEL. ©o*Mish Riviera, from St. Ives to Land's thi 
stone, Chalet Bon Accuei “castes Ocex. fortable 3 
e e a’ UIET ai a4 “set in the | Very, suitable for all: who. need otcast® End and the Lizard Write Manager, of 
: on range. ‘ . 
EXHIBITIONS | a pe ee a || Tennis, Billiards, Golf, Club Cocktail greene oe par ites cna en a 
FR wes MINTATURES BY" SON: OYAL PIER HOTEL —Weston-S -Mane ——¥ onary mal on queaston. Datdent that famous view of the Thames. Ofer . 
TEMPORARY “ARTISTS. wy dly. = —Just above sea—every room has see Directors. Vrel: Downland 2560. quiet and comfortable residential quarten th 
Sats.) tl J 19th. Adm. fr y view. Luxuriously appointed. Perfection in from 6 gns., with easy access to City and 
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ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH. yuntry house in estate of 200 acres and farm produce. Proprietors: Count and well-managed Manager: 5S Willows 
Devon.—AA R.A.C Perfection Mountaineering, salmon and trout fishing, Countess Lasocki. Tel.; Honite: 34. Tel. 2698. Trust Houses, Limited. an 
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